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and we think the circulation is destined to increase, at least we have never 
begun a volume with better prospects. We ask our patrons to keep up 
their generous support and continue their efforts to introduce the magazine 
to their friends, for we believe that the future will bring further develop- 
ments in the science, which of themselves will be a reward, and hope to 
make the ANTIQUARIAN one of the chief vehicles by which they will be 
introduced.—_EDITOR. 
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MIGRATIONS OF THE ALGONKINS. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE. 


The traditions of the North American Indians, as to their 
migrations from one part of the continent to another—move- 
ments which appear to have been universal and almost constant 
in some part or other of the country, are usually so slight as tu 
be of little value in themselves, although a comparison of them 
may sometimes lead to valuable results. The Algonkins, who 
formerly occupied the greater part ot the United States east of 
the Mississippi, and who were the red men of the early Euro- 
pean settlers, form one of the few exceptions to that rule. Sev- 
eral of their traditions giving considerable detail have been 
preserved. Of the two most important, one is the well-known 
story of a migration from beyond the River of Fish, identified 
by Heckewelder with the river Mississippi, and the other is that 
preserved in the Walam Olum or Lenape “Red Score,” which 
was obtained by Mr. Rafinesque, and has been only within the 
last few years properly translated. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, to 
whom we are indebted for this translation and for other import- 
ant works relating to native history, appears to regard these 
two traditions as independent, and to look upon that of the 
Walam Olum as the earlier. He says, in his work on “The 
Lenape and their Legends,” after referring to the story given 
by Heckewelder and the return of the Delawares at the close ot 
the last century to their “ancient seats” on the White river, in 
Indiana, that, although these facts point to a migration in pre- 
historic times from the west towards the east, there are indica- 
tions of a yet clder movement from the northeast westward and 
northward to the upper Mississippi valley. In support of this 
view Dr. Brinton refers to the tact that the western Algonkin 
tribes, the Kickapoos, Sacs, Foxes, Ottawas and Pottawatomies, 
located their original home north of the river St. Lawrence, 
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near or below where the city of Montreal now stands. This is 
one of the minor Algonkin traditions, and probably it retains a 
knowledge of the home of the particular tribes to which it re- 
lates while they were yet one nation. On the other hand, the 
Mohegans had a story that their ancestors came out of the north- 
west. To this and to minor traditions of the Delawares, Nanti- 
cokes and Shawnees reference must be made, however, after 
the chief traditions have been considered. 

The Lenape, or Algonkin, tradition given by Heckewelder* 
relates that many hundred years ago the Lenape resided in 
a very distant country in the western part of the American con- 
tinent. For some reason not explained they determined on 
migrating to the eastward, and accordingly set out together in 
a body. After a very long journey and many nights’ encamp- 
mentst by the way, they at length arrived on the Nameesi Sipu, 
or River of Fish. Here they fell in with the Mengwe, the name 
given by the Lenape to the Iroquois, who had likewise emigrated 
from a distant country and had struck upon the river somewhat 
higher up. The spies which the Lenape had sent forward for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, had long before discovered that 
the country east of the river was inhabited by a very powerful 
nation, who had many large towns built on the great rivers 
flowing through the land. This people called themselves 7a/- 
ligen or Talligewt. Among other things told of them that they 
were remarkably tall and stout, that some of them were giants, 
being much larger in size than any ot the Lenape. When the 
Lenape arrived on the banks of the river they sent a message 
to the Talligewi requesting permission to settle in their neigh- 
borhood. This was refused, but the Lenape obtained leave to 
pass through the country and seek a settlement further to the 
eastward. They accordingly began to cross the river when 
the Talligewi seeing that the numbers were very great, consist- 
ing of many thousands, made a furious attack on those who had 
crossed, threatening them all with destruction if they persisted 
in crossing. ‘The Lenapes suffered great losses, and not being 
prepared for a conflict were convinced that the enemy was too 
powerful for them. The Mengwe, who had hitherto been spec- 
tators at a distance, now offered to join them on condition that 
after conquering the country it should be divided bet ween them. 
The offer was accepted and the resolution taken by the two 
nations to conquer or die. Having thus united their forces the 
Lenape and Mengwe declared war against the Talligewi and 
great battles were fought, in which many warriors fell on both 
sides. The enemy fortified there large towns and erected forti- 
fications, especially on large rivers and near lakes, which were 
successively attacked and sometimes stormed by the allies. An 





*History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations (1876 Ed.), p. 47, et ag. 
: +Heckwelder states that by “a night’s encampment” is meant the halt of a year at one 
place. 
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engagement took place in which hundreds fell, who were atfter- 
wards buried together in holes or laid together in heaps and 
covered over with earth. No quarter was given, so that at last 
the Talligewi, finding that their destruction was inevitable if 
they persisted in their obstinacy, abandoned their country to the 
conquerors and fled down the river and never returned. The 
war lasted many years, during which the Lenape lost many of 
their warriors, as the Mengwe hung back and left the fighting 
to them. The conquerors divided the country between them, 
the Mengwe making choice of the lands in the vicinity of the 
great lakes and tributary streams, while the Lenape took pos- 
session of the country to the south. For a long period of time, 
some say many hundreds of years, the nations lived peaceably 
in this country and increased very fast. The most enterprising 
hunters and warriors crossed the great swamps or glades, that 
is, says Heckewelder, crossed the mountains and pressed on 
until they reached Chesapeake Bay, afterwards making their 
way to the Delaware River, and finally to the Hudson River. 
They thought this country was destined for them by the Great 
Spirit and they gradually emigrated there, settling on the four 
great rivers, the Delaware, the Hudson, the Susquehannah, the 
Potomac. The tradition said, however, that many of the nation 
remained behind in order to aid and assist the great body of the 
people which had not crossed the Nameesi Sipu, but had 
retreated into the interior of the country on the other side on 
hearing the reception those who crossed the river had received, 
and probably thinking they had all been killed. The nation 
finally became divided into three separate bodies. The largest 
body, which they supposed to have been one-half the whole, set- 
tled on the Atlantic, and of the other half the stronger body 
remained beyond the Nameesi Sipu, the remainder being on the 
east side of the river. The Lenape who settled on the Atlantic 
afterwards became divided into three tribes, the Turtle, the Tur- 
key and the Wolf. The Wolf tribe, known as Aensz, lived at 
the back of the two others and formed a kind of bulwark for 
their protection and keeping watch on the Mengwe. Other 
tribes were formed from them, and the A/ohiccani (Mohicans), 
who became a detached people by intermarriage, mixing two 
dialects together and forming a dialect of their own, crossed the 
Hudson River and spread over all the country forming the pres- 
ent eastern states. They still continued, however, like the other 
tribes, to call the Delawares “grandfather.” Meanwhile the 
Mengwe had increased in number and spread from the great 
lakes along the River St. Lawrence, so that they became neigh- 
bors on the north side of the Lenape. They afterwards began 
to endeavor to weaken the Lenape by creating quarrels between 
the different tribes, clandestinely killing people. Once they 
murdered some Cherokees and left a Lenape club near the 
dead, and this led to a most bloody war between the Lenape 
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and Cherokees. The treachery of the Mengwe was at length 
discovered and the Lenape determined to take an exemplary 
revenge by extirpating the whole of the -deceitful race. The 
Mengwe were also known to eat human flesh, to kill men for 
the purpose of devouring them;* and the Lenape therefore con- 
sidered them as-not rational beings, “but as a mixture of the 
human and brute kinds.” War was carried on between them, 
leading to the formation of the Mengwe confederacy of the Five 
Nations, against which the Lenape claimed to have been suc- 
cesstul until the arrival of the French in Canada, when the 
Mengwe, fearing they would be crushed between two enemies, 
induced the Lenape by deceit to accept the position of 
“ women ” or “ peace makers.” 

Turning now to the Walam Olum, we read, according to Dr. 
Brinton’s reconstruction of the ancient history of the Lenape 
there given, that at some remote period their ancestors dwelt 
far to the northeast, on tide water, probably at Labrador. They 
journeyed south and west until they reached a broad water, full 
of islands and abounding in fish, perhaps the St. Lawrence, 
about the Thousand Isles. They crossed and dwelt for some 
generations in the pine and hemlock regions of New York; 
fighting more or less with the Snake people and the Talega, 
agricultural nations, living in stationary villages to the southeast 
of them, in the area of Ohio and Indiana. They drove out the 
former, but the latter remained on the upper Ohio and its 
branches. The Lenape, now settled on the streams in Indiana, 
wished to remove to the east to join the Mohegans and others 
of their kin, who had moved there directly from New York. 
They therefore united with the Hurons (Talawatans) to drive 
out the Talages (Tsalaki, Cherokees) from the upper Ohio. 
This they only succeeded in accomplishing finally in the historic 
period. But they did leave the road and reached the Delaware 
valley, though never forgetting nor giving up their claims to the 
western territories.t+ 

As already mentioned, Dr. Brinton regards this tradition as 
older than that preserved by Heckewelder, and sees a confirma- 
tion of it in the tradition of the western Algonkins that their 
common ancestors lived north of the St. Lawrence, near the 
site of Montreal. It appears to be confirmed by the reference 
to the Hurons, a nation with whom the Lenapes were always 
friendly, the former being, in fact, at the head of the Algonkin 
confederacy against the eastern Iroquois, who settled in New 
York State from beyond the St. Lawrence. Moreover, the 
Hurons claimed the country between lake Erie and the river 
Ohio, and their right was never disputed except by the eastern 
Iroquois.t According to the tradition of this people, their an- 





*This charge appears to have been well founded. See Heckewelder, p. 54. 
1h Lenape and their is ee p. 16°, 
Gallatin; Arch. Am., Vol. I 
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cestors lived north of the St. Lawrence, in much the-same 
locality as the western Algonkins claimed to have left, that is, 
near the site of Montreal. The late Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, in 
his “League of the Iroquois,” relates the tradition which says, 
that “prior to the occupation of New York, the Iroquois resided 
in the vicinity of Montreal, upon the northern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, where they lived in subjection to the Adirondacks, a 
branch of the Algonkin race, then in possession of the whole 
country north of that river. At that time the Iroquois were 
but one nation, and few in number. From the Adirondacks 
they learned the art of husbandry, and while associated with 
them, they became inured to the hardship of the chase. After 
they had multiplied in numbers and improved in experience 
they made an attempt to secure the independent possession of 
the country they occupied, but having been in the struggle 
overpowered and vanquished by the Adirondacks, they were 
compelled to retire from the country to escape extermination.” 
The Iroquois ascended the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario as far 
as the Oswego river, by which they entered the central parts 
ot what is now New York State, where thev afterwards be- 
came the five or six nations of history. Probably the Huron- 
Iroquois were already established on the peninsula formed by 
Lake Huron to the west and Lakes Ontario and Erie to the 
east. It is deserving of notice that neither this tradition nor 
those of the Lenape given above make any reference to prior 
settlers in the country south of the St. Lawrence, and probably 
the Algonkins and the Iroquois were its first inhabitants. 
There is so much similarity between the two Lenape traditions 
that, notwithstanding Dr. Brinton’s opinion to the contrary and 
certain differences of detail, I am inclined to consider them as 
referring to the same events. This can be shown only by a 
more particular examination of the contents of the Walam Olum 
and a comparison of its statements with the tradition of Hecke- 
welder. According to the former, the primitive abode of the 
Lenape was in the frozen north, but where there were many 
deer and many buffaloes, which would probably answer better 
to the northwest than to the northeast, as supposed by Dr. 
Brinton. When the migration commenced, induced perhaps by 
an unprecedented severity of the climate,* their footsteps were 
directed towards the east—“to the Snake-land to the last they 
went forth.” ‘The men of the Bald Eagle clan, from the north, 
and those of the White Wolf clan, from the south, who dwelt 
along the sea, rich in fish and mussels, with the men of the 
Beaver clan, go forth willingly; but the men of the Turtle clan,+ 
who were the best of the Lenape and lived at the west, come 
with hesitation,” as they did not wish to leave their ancient 





*Such as is said to have partly led to the abandonment of Greenland by the Northmen. 

tProbably the Mohegans, whose Turtle clan had three divisions, and who became sepa- 
rated from the other Algonkins, according to Heckewelder’s tradition, through inter- 
marriage. 
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home. To reach Snake-land they had to cross the frozen sea, 
the great tidal sea, the mussel-bearing sea, evidently the same 
sea as that on the border of which the Eagle and Wolf clans 
had remained, and.therefore not the St. Lawrence. They first 
reached the land of spruce pines, where “to the east was fish- 
land, towards the lakes was buffalo-land,” while in the pine 
country the Lenape would seem to have been near Snake-land 
and under their fifth head chief, the Seizer, they made war on 
its inhabitants and all were killed, “the robbers, the snakes, the 
evil men, the stone men.” ‘The Lenape possessed the country, 
and dwelt in peace under ten successive chiefs, but then there was 
much warfare south and east, and afterwards some of the people, 
being angry at the interference of their chief, went oft secretly 
to the east. Atter a succession of twenty more chiefs, there was 
again war with the Snakes, probably another tribe of the people 
whom the Lenape are said to have destroyed many years pre- 
viously. These Snakes would seem to have lived to the south 
of the Lenape, as a litile before the Walam Olum says there 
was war north and south, and afterwards that the chief “Strong- 
good, once fought against the Northerners.” This was followed 
by war with the Tawa people.* The constant fighting appears 
to have disheartened the Lenape, and by the advice of their 
chief, “Opomemlike,” they determined to go “to the east, to the 
sunrise.” Some of them, “the lazy ones,” however, decided to 
remain, and they separated at the Nemassippi or Fish river, 
where the chief part of the nation had continued to have their 
headquarters. 

Up to this period there is little in common between the two 
legends, but if we take the Nemassipi to be the same as the 
Nameesi Sipu, which Heckewelder translates the River of Fish, 
they here come together. There are, however, some earlier 
points of agreement. In both traditions the first journeying is 
towards the east. The awelling in the land of spruce pines and 
the country of the snakes answers to the “ many nights encamp- 
ments ” of the other legend, and it appears from Heckewelder’s 
tradition that a body of the Lenape remained near the River of 
Fish after the conquest of the Talligewi to aid those of their 
nation who continued on the west of the river, in like manner as 
according to the Walam Olum, the “lazy ones” remained near 
the Fish River. The country to the east was, according to both 
traditions, occupied by the Talligewi or Cherokees, and the 
Lenape in neither case could overcome this people without 
assistance from the Iroquois, in the one tradition called Mengwe, 
the usual Algonkin name for that people, and in the other Za/- 
amatan, the Lenape name for the Hurons. The Talligewi are 
defeated and all of them go south, the ].enape taking possession 
of the country to the south of the lakes, and the Hurons that to 





*Dr. Brinton’says that the Delawares called the Ottawa, Taway. p. 232. 
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the north, according to the Walam Olum; while the other tradi- 
tion says that the Mengwe chose the lands in the vicinity of the 
great lakes and their subsidiary streams, and the Lenapes took 
possession of the country to the south. These statements may 
really mean the same thing, as the Huron country was north of 
the lakes, and the traditions of the Eastern Iroquois fixed their 
original seat on the River Ottawa. 


The great body of the Lenape remained in the country of the 
Talligewi for a considerable period according to Heckewelder, 
and it is evident that this is supposed also by the Walam Olum. 
It is true that “many departed, the Nanticokes and the Shaw- 
nees going to the south,” which agrees with the tradition referred 
to by Gallatin,* which says that the Shawnees migrated from 
Ohio to the south and settled for a time among the Creeks, 
although it places them firstin Pennsylvania. The chief, called 
“the Seer,” went to the west, to the southwest and to the west- 
ern villages, showing the evidence of Lenape settlements in that 
direction. The Walam Olum describes another period ot much 
war “ with the Tawa people, the Stone peoplet and the northern 
people.” This was probably the cause of the further migration 
that was.made to the east, and it was brought about in the same 
manner according to both traditions. Heckewelder says that 
the most enterprising hunters crossed the great swamps or 
mountain glades and pressed on until they reached Chesapeake 
Bay; while in the Walam Olum it is said, “ Look-about went to 
the Talega mountains (that is, the Alleghany mountains); East 
Villager went east of Talega; a great and wide land was the 
east land, a land without snakes, a rich and pleasant land.” 
Then, “all the hunters made wampum again on the great sea.” 
So, in Heckewelder’s story we read that the Lenape considered 
the eastern country destined for them by the Great Spirit, and 
they emigrated there, at first in small bodies, finally settling on 
the four great rivers, the Delaware, the Hudson, the Susque- 
hannah and the Potomac. As we have seen, however, many of 
the Lenape remained behind to be near their brethren in the 
west. There are still other points of agreement between the 
two traditions. The Walam Olum says, “ Good Fighter was 
chief and went to the north; the Mengwe, the Lymnes, all trem- 
bled.” Heckewelder’s tradition states that when the Lenape 
settled on the Atlantic they divided into three tribes, and that 
the Wolf tribe, or Minsi, lived at the back of the two others and 
formed a bulwark for them, keeping watch on the Mengwe. 
This people managed, however, to embroil the Lenape in a 





*Arch. Am. ii. 65. 


+Dr. Brinton mentions the former evidence of the Assigunaik, or ‘‘Stone people.” A 
Dakota tribe is called Assineboin, or Stone Indians, from their custom of boiling food by 
means of hot stones. (Rep. Smith. /nst., 1876, Pt. ii. p. 121.) The Assiniboins are referred 
to by the Rev. Father Lacombe as having been expelled by the Algonkin Crees from a por- 
tion of the country between the Ked River and the Rocky Mountains. (Quoted by Mr. 
Horatio Hale in the American Antiquarian, Vol. ‘, p. 113 ) 
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bloody war with the Cherokees, and in the Walam Olum it is 
said, “ Well-Praised fought in the land of the Talega and 
Koweta.” This was after the appearance of white men on the 
Eastern Sea, and Heckewelder’s story ends soon after the arrival 
of the French in Canada. 


The agreement between the tradition preserved by Hecke- 
welder and that of the Walam Olum is almost pertect after the 
departure from the Fish River, and by the identification of the 
Nameesi Sipu of the former with the River St. Lawrence instead 
ot the Mississippi, the other portions of the tradition could be made 
consistent. Dr. Brinton identifies the trozen ocean crossed by 
the Lenape at the early stage of their migration with the St. 
Lawrence about the Thousand Isles, but it was more probably 
the lower part of Hudson’s Bay. This was on the route from 
the northwest to the southeast, which the Lenape appear 
to have taken. In that case the region of spruce pines may 
have been north rather than south of the St. Lawrence, a locali- 
zation which would perhaps agree better with the statement 
that the “east was the fish land, toward the lakes was the buffalo 
lund;” althougn there is no reason why the Lenape should not 
have crossed the river and gradually settled in New York state, 
which Dr. Brinton identifies with the country of spruce pines. 
The episode of the war with the Snakes, which is known only 
to the Walam Olum, is located by him south of the St. Law- 
rence, and the Lenape in following the retreating Snakes would 
find their way into the region to the southwest where the pines 
appear in the other tradition after crossing the Nameesi Sipu; 
for which reason perhaps Heckewelder supposed it to be the 
Mississippi. After reaching this point the two traditions are 
practically the same. 


Another account, which is not inconsistent with that of the 
Walam Olum, is given by the Indian Cusick of the great war. 
He states that the northern nations who formed a confederacy 
possessed the bank ot the great lakes, where there were many 
beavers, and that their hunters were often opposed by big 
snakes. He then refers to the existence of a great empire in the 
southern part ot the North American continent, who built many 
forts and almost penetrated to the Erie. He adds that the peo- 
ple of the north, feeling that they would soon be deprived of the 
country to the south of the lakes, attacked the foreigners and 
after a bloody war lasting about a hundred years conquered 
them and destroyed their towns and forts. He ascribes their 
success to their use of bows and arrows and their greater endur- 
ance of hardships. Subsequently discord broke out among the 
northern nations, who fought and destroyed each other. 

We have seen that, according to the Walam Olum, the Lenape 
fought in the land of the “ Talega and Koweta” so late as the 
historical period. There appears to be no doubt that the Talega, 
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or Tallegewi, were Cherokees.* The remembrance of this 
nation having once lived in the Ohio valley was kept alive by a 
Cherokee tradition, which was repeated annually in public by 
their official orators at the festival of the green corn dance. The 
Cherokees claimed to have been the constructors of the Grave 
Creek and other earthworks there. Dr. Brinton thinks this was 
about the fourteenth century, and he states that “they were 
driven southwards by their warlike neighbours, locating their 
council fire first near Monticello, Va., and their main body reach- 
ing East Tennessee about the close of the fifteenth century. As 
late as 1730 some of them continued to live east of the Allegha- 
nies, while, on the other hand, it is evident from the proper names 
preserved by the chroniclers of DeSoto’s expedition (1542) that 
at that period others held the mountains ot North Georgia. To 
the Delawares they remained Kit-tawa-wi, inhabitants of the 
great wilderness of Southern Ohio and Kentucky.” In 1768, 
after the close of the French-Indian war, the Cherokees “ sought 
and effected a renewal of their peaceful relations with the Dela- 
wares, and in 1779 they sent a deputation of ‘condolence’ to 
their ‘ grandtather ’, the Lenape, on the death ot the head chief 
White Eyes.”+ The Cherokees must formerly have occupied 
the country as high north as Lake Erie, for Heckewelder refers 
to fortifications built by them about twenty miles east of Detroit 
and others on the Huron River, six or eight miles from Lake 
Erie. Outside of the fortifications his native guide pointed out 
a number of large mounds where were said to be buried hun- 
dreds of the Talligewi, who were slain in fights spoken of by 
the tradition. 

The Walam Olum states that the Lenape encountered the 
Snakes betore they reaci.ed the Tallegewi, but says they were 
“weak and hid themselves inthe swamps.” Dr. Brinton remarks 
that the Tallike (Cherokee) are not mentioned in the Walam 
Olum as the Mound-Builders, and that “the inference either is 
that the Snake people, Akowini or Akonafz, dwelt in the valleys 
north of the Ohio river, in the corner of western Ohio and Indi- 
ana, where the most important earthworks are found, and singu- 
larly enough none more remarkable than the immense effigy of 
the serpent in Adams County, which winds its gigantic coil 
over seven hundred feet in length on the summit of a bold bluff 
overlooking Brush Creek.t Who, then, were the Snake people? 











*This seems to be the opinion of Mr. Horatio Hale, although hardly con<istent with his 
conclusion that the language of the Cherokee nation is in grammar maihly Huron-Iroquois. 
(Amer. Antig., Vol. 5. p. 119, e¢. seg.)—unless, indeed, the latter tribes were themselves 
allied to the Talega. The connection b tween the Cherokees and Iroquois is connrmed by 
Mr. A. S. Gatschet, the distinguished linguist of the American Bureau of Ethnology in the 
second volume of his important work hereafter referred to, and we may perhaps regard the 
Iroquo s as descendants of Cherokees who had made their way across the St. Lawrence, 
and who probably became mixed with the Algonkins of that region. 

the Lenape and their legends, p. 17, e¢. seg., Gallatin mentions that the Delawares 
called the Cherokees “uncle.” Arch. Am. ii,g1. If the relationship between the Iroquois 
and the Cherokees be established, the former may have been Cherokees who reached the 
country north of the St. Lawrence, either as settlers or as prisoners to the Algonkins, who 
already occupied it. ' 

{TOp. cil. p. 231. 
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The French traveler, LaHarpe, in 1721, saw three villages of 
Dako.as, Quafa or Arkansas tribe, who are supposed to have 
formerly lived in Ohio, on the Mississippi, and he noticed snake 
worship among them.* There is no occasion, however, to cross 
the Mississippi in search of the Snake people. They must have 
lived near the Tolega, although not of the same nation, proba- 
bly in the lowlands, while the Tolega occupied the highlands, 
and if we follow the Tolega to the south we shall find a Snake 
tribe living in a country which, there is reason to believe, once 
belonged to the Cherokees. The chief, Well-Raised, is said to 
have fought in the land of “the Tolega and the Koweta,” and if 
we can establish the identity of the Koweta it may lead us to 
a knowledge of the Snakes. According to Mr. Gatschet, 
“‘Koweta” is the Yuchi term for Indian,+ but he refers to a Kasi- 
lita legend of their migration with the Koweta and the Chicosos, 
from beyond the Mississippi river, and by “Koweta” here ap- 
pears to be meant the Creeks. The old traveler, Wm. Bartram, 
visited a Creek town of this name. He afterwards visited a 
Creek town at Attasse or Ottassee, and he describes the pillars 
and walls of the houses forming the central square there as 
“decorated with various paintings and sculptures * * * as 
men in a variety of attitudes, some hideous enough, others hav- 
ing the head ot some kind of animal, as those of a duck, turkey, 
bear, fox, buck, etc., and again those kind of creatures are repre- 
sented having the human head.” Bartram adds, “ the pillars 
supporting the front or piazza of the council house of the square 
are ingeniously formed in the likeness of vast speckled serpents 
ascending upwards, the Ottosies being of the Snake family or 
tribe.”t{ Here, then, the Snakes and Koweta are connected with 
the Creeks, and therefore “by the land of the Tolega and the 
Koweta,” we may probably understand the land of the Cherokees 
and the Creeks. It is evident from Bartram’s account that the 
former people at one time occupied most of the southern coun- 
try afterwards in possession of the Creeks, and we may suppose 
that as the Cherokees advanced to the north they were followed, 
if indeed they had not been also preceded by the Creeks, in 
whom we may see the Snake people] found in possession of 
part of Ohio and Indiana when the Lenape crossed the River 
St. Lawrence. It is true that neither the Creeks nor the Cher- 
okees, according to Bartram’s statement, had any knowledge of 
the builders of the mounds on which their buildings stood. He 
says, in fact, that “the Cherokees have a tradition, common 
with other nations of Indians, that they found them (the mounds) 
in much the same condition as they now appear when their fore- 


*A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians. By A. S. Gatschet; 1883: Vol. I, p. 30. 

TDitto. p. 19. 

tTravels, p. 52. 

\It should be stated, however, that the Sioux proper were called by the Algonkins “ the 
snake-like ones,”’ and they may have been the Snakes firs¢ met with by the Lenape, as the 
are associated with the ‘Stone-men,’ supposed above to be the Assiniboin, a Sioux-Dakotah 
tribe. So the ‘Snakes’ form a link between the Sioux and the Creeks.” 
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fathers arrived from the west and possessed themselves ot the 
country after vanquishing the nations of red men wno then inhab- 
ited it, who themselves found these mounds when they took pos- 
session of the country, the former possessors delivered the same 
story concerning them.” And yet Bartram shows that the 
mounds and the terraces and the enclosures which were near 
them were used by the tribes who then occupied the country. 
If they were not erected, therefore, by the ancestors of the Cher- 
okees they must be referred to a people of similar habits and 
probably belonging to the same stock. Although the Walam 
Olum does not describe the Talega (Cherokees) as mound- 
builders they are said to dwell in strong towns, and the picto- 
graphs referring to them represent circular mounds such as the 
traveler mentions as being used all over the country and “ dif- 
fering from the ancient fortifications or entrenched camps” 
found in other parts of the United States; which, however, the 
Cherokees (Talligewi) are said by Heckewelder’s tradition to 
have erected when their country was invaded by the Lenape. 


In adopting Mr. Horatio Hale’s conclusion* that the course 
ot Indian migration has been from the Atlantic coast westward 
and southward Dr. Brinton remarks, “we know that both Chip- 
peways and Crees have been steadily pressing westward since 
the country was first explored, driving before them the Black- 
feet and Dakotas.” He gives reasons for believing the Cree 
language to be the nearest representative we possess of the 
primitive Algonkin language, and, he adds, “unless strong 
grounds to the contrary are advanced it is proper to assume 
that the purest dialect is found nearest the primitive home ot the 
stock.” On the other hand the language of the Blackfeet, who 
with the Cheyenne form the most western branch of the Algon- 
kins, having been driven by the Sioux first across the Mississippi 
and at a later date across the Missouri,+ is the most corrupt and 
altered of the Algonkin dialects. It seems to me, however, that 
these facts are capable of a different interpretation. The Crees 
live beyond Lake Superior and extend toa considerable distance 
to the northwest of Lake Winnipeg, “towards and even through 
a good part of the Rocky Mountains.”{ Such being the case, 
the Algonkin-Lenape tradition of their western origin is con- 
sistent with the Crees representing the primitive stock from 
which they issued. 

This again is not inconsistent with the original seat of that 
stock having been west of Hudson’s Bay, where, as pointed out 
by Gallatin, the Algonkins have given name to the river Missi- 





*Indian migrations as evidenced by language. The American Antiquarian, Vol. 5, 1883. 
tRep. Smith. Inst. 1876, Pt. ii, p. 91. 

Ditto, p.119. This statement must be read subject to the fact mentioned by the Rev. 
Father Lacombe (quoted by Mr. Horatio Hale in The American Antiquarian, Vol. 5, p. 1138 
that this is only in recent times that the Crees have found their way west of the Red River. 
Such being the case their origin would be from the north rather than west, that is, north- 
west of Lake Superior. 
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nipi. This conclusion agrees with the curious story related by 
the French traveler, Du Pratz, of the journey beyond the Rocky 
Monntains, to the northwest coast, undertaken by a southern 
Indian in search of the ancestral home of the Red Men of the 
north, and which is accepted as genuine by the French anthro- 
pologist, M. de Quatrefages.* Nor is that conclusion inconsis- 
tent with the tradition of the Shawnees, referred to by Dr. 
Brinton, as confirming the northeastern origin ascribed by him 
to the Lenape. According to that tradition, the Shawnees, at 
some indefinite remote past, “had arrived at the mainland after 
crossing a wide water. Their ancestors succeeded in this by 
their great control of magic arts, their occult power enabling 
them to walk on the water as if it had been land.” This legend 
is said to have been repeated annually, and a yearly sacrifice 
offered up in memory of their safe arrival.t This would hardly 
be required by a passage across the St. Lawrence, and the ac- 
count evidently refers to such an incident as that related in the 
Walam Olum, of crossing a frozen sea. The migration myth of 
the Mohegans may refer tothe same event. It states that “their 
early forefathers came out of the northwest, forsaking a tide- 
water country, and crossing over a great watery tract, called 
Akhkok-pek, ‘Snake-water, or water where snakes are abound- 
ing, They crossed many streams, but none in which the water 
ebbed and flowed, until they reached the Hudson. This, they 
said one to another, is like the tidal ocean of our nativity. 
Therefore they agreed to kindle a fire there and hang a kettle, 
whereof they and their children after them might dip out their 
daily refreshments.”t 

A tradition of the Delawares, first heard by Europeans in 1767, 
stated that 370 years previously they migrated from a kingdom 
far to the west, which they left owing to warfare between the two 
sons of a deceased monarch. It adds that only nine-tenths of 
the people migrated eastward, the remaining tenth being left on 
the other side of the river. Dr. Brinton, after referring to this 
story and stating that the Nanticokes had a tradition of the same 
nature, says “a curious addition to the story is mentioned by 
Loskiel. The number of the mythical ancestors of their race 
who thus were left on the shore of the great water was seven. 
This at once recalls the seven caves (Chiconoztoc) or primitive 
stripes of the Mexican tribes, the seven clans (vuk amog) of the 
Cakchiquels, the seven ancestors of the Quechuas, etc., and 
strongly intimates that there must be some common national 
occurrence to give rise to this wide-spread legend.” These 
traditions throw no light on the date when the ancestors of the 
race quitted their primitive home, but possibly it may fix it at 





*The Human Speceis. p. 205. 
{The Lenape and their Legends. p. 145. 
{Ditto. . p. 137: 


Ditto p. 138-9. 
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the time of the migration of the Algonkins eastward, in the year 
1397. The reference to the seven mythical ancestors. may per- 
haps point to their connection with the Dakotan tribes more 
directly than with the Mexican stock. A comparison of the 
totems of the Algonkins and Dakotas confirms such a connection, 
and as a fact the Sioux and Dakota proper are divided into seven 
sub-tribes and call themselves Ochante Shahonne, or ‘Seven 
Fires.” The allied Crow Indians claim to be the original inhab- 
itants of the whole Rocky Mountain range, and the position of 
the Athabascans and the Crees renders it probable that the 
Algonkins originated in the far northwest, near. the same range, 
and gradually spread east to the great inland sea of Hudson’s 
Bay. From the language of the Walam Olum, we may infer 
that a faction of the western people did not join in the migration, 
but that otherwise it was general in a southeasterly direction, 
across the southern end of Hudson’s Bay to the St. Lawrence, 
not far from the Great Lakes. It is remarkable that not only 
does the migration legend of the Tinneh of British North America 
point to their having come from a region of extreme cold, but 
the legends of the Maya-Quiché speak of their four ancestors, 
before they journeyed to the Seven Caves, being at a place where 
it was very cold and where their god is said to have given them 
fire.* 





*Bancroft. ‘Native Races,” Vol. III, p. 46, seg. 
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THE SALMON WIFE—A KWAKIUTL LEGEND. 


By GARDNER C. TEALL. 


They were all seated around the fire that cold night, each 
with his blanket drawn closely about him, for the wind found its 
way through every chink in the house. Although the fire of 
pine-knots blazed courageously, it was cold—bitterly cold. These 
men squatted around the fire were Indians, and this their native 
home in British Columbia, The sea before their door was not 
frozen; it was too rough. The firs behind the house moaned 
and sighed; the poles before creaked and groaned, A storm 
raged fearfully. Within all was silent. ‘Then might have been 
heard the weird, monotonous chant of the Storm song; but it 
soon blended with its very echo. 

Now spoke Quahu-Skaga, the village medicine-man, saying: 
“My children, do you know why there is sorrow in this world? 
If you have not heard my tale, listen: 

A long, long time ago—even before the time of our fore- 
fathers—there lived a great and mighty chief. He was the 
greatest of the great. None have been as he. In those days 
everything was good, and he was best. It was he who brought 
the fire from the skies, and kept it tight in a great copper chest. 
Now that bird which we call the Crow was very anxious to obtain 
possession ot this fire, and as the Great Chief guarded it closely 
it seemed next to impossible to steal it. However, by his cun- 
ning, the Crow did manage to get possession of some of the fire. 
This he carried in his mouth to his home, and returned to carry 
off the remainder. But the Crow was caught in the act by the 
Great Chief, who shut him up in a house wherein a pitch fire was 
burning. The Great Chief stopped up all the cracks in the house 
with mud, so that none of the dense pitch smoke could escape. 
So it was that the Crow—until then spotlessly white—became as 
black as the night. How it was that the Crow escaped we have 
never been told, but this he did, and the Great Chief was not able 
to catch him again. From that time until this there has been 
much wickedness in the world. Damscum, as the crow was 
henceforward called, became every day more wicked. From his 
examples all evils have sprung. Not long after the escape of 
Damscum, he and the Cormorant became fast friends. They 
were together much of the time, but the Cormorant revealed a 
great many of Damscum’s secrets, and as he was getting to be 
very powerful, Damscum thought of a plan whereby he could 
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rid himself of the now troublesome Cormorant, and at the same 
time prevent the Cormortant from further revealing his secrets. 
So, one day, he called the Cormorant to him, saying, ‘Friend, 
show me thy tongue.’ The Cormorant did as he was bidden and 
ran his tongue out. Thereupon Damscum bit it off and said to 
him, ‘Go thou quickly from my sight, O hated one. Nevermore 
shall a cormorant have a tongue whereby to tell his master’s 
business.’ Not long after the Cormorant had gone away Damscum 
went to the Tree-Gum and said, ‘Gum, come thou, go with me 
and be my friend.’ After several times refusing, the Gum at last 
consented to the arrangement, and thus he became Damscum’s 
second companion. But this friendship, like that with the Cor- 
morant, was of short duration. The jealous Damscum now 
accused the Gum of playing him false, and he stuck the Gum 
on a fir-tree, before which he had placed some of the fire that he 
had stolen. Seating himself near by, Damscum cried out ‘Gum!’ 
and the Gum answered ‘What?’ The Crow repeated his cry 
several times, and as often the Gum answered ‘What?’ At last 
the fire became so hot that the Gum could not speak, for he was 
melting. Damscum was overjoyed when he perceived this, and 
as he was walking away he called back saying, ‘Gum, from now 
on canst thou tell no tales, but thou shalt drip, and drip, and 
drip.’ As you will have seen, Damscum proved to be a rather 
treacherous companion, but the next time he took a servant 
instead of taking a companion along with him, for, said he, ‘I 
cannot trust. Who goes with me must serve both me and mine.’ 
He did not put much trust in the Jackdaw, but he chose him 
for his servant.. He did not fear him though, for he had revealed 
to him no secrets and the Jackdaw was as a slave. 


During one of his restless wanderings, Damscum met and fell 
in love witha beautiful girl. He thought her to be a daughter 
of his old enemy, the Great Chief. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
marry her, for, thought he, ‘If the Old Chief dies, I, having mar- 
ried his daughter, shall inherit his greatness and power.’ Not . 
long after this Damscum and the maiden were married. Now, 
although the supposed daughter of the Great Chief had married 
Damscum, she really loved his servant, the Jackdaw. One day, 
while Damscum was absent, and she had been talking to the 
Jackdaw, she put her finger first in her mouth, and then in a tub 
of water standing by. The Jackdaw looked into the water and 
was surprised to find that a new fish was swimming therein. 
This he named a Salmon. The Jackdaw and the wife then took 
the fish from the water, cleaned, and as was their custom, ate it 
raw. When they were done eating they gathered up all the 
bones, as they thought, and threw them into the sea. These 
bones formed themselves into another Salmon, Soon, how- 
ever, the fish came to the top of the water to get a gill-bone 
which, in their hurry, they had dropped on the floor of the h 
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Just as the wife had thrown the missing bone to the fish Damscum 
approached. Going up to his wife he said to her, ‘Laugh,’ and 
as she laughed, Damscum caught sight of particles of fish stick- 
ing to her teeth, and he instantly knew what she had been doing. 
After much persuasion Damscum got his wife to make a number 
of Salmon for himself. These he dried, to make them pink, and 
hung them up on long poles in his house for future use. One 
day as he was passing under the poles, his long hair became 
entangled with the suspended fish. This made Damscum very 
angry and he threw the fish into the sea. These became trans- 
formed into live fish and swam quickly away. Now this fit of 
anger in Damseum made the Jackdaw laugh, and Damscum was 
so angered thereby that he killed his servant on the spot. The 
wife, who was standing by, felt so bad when she saw that the 
one she loved had been killed, that she jumped into the sea and, 
turning into a fish—for she was really the Salmon Queen—swam 
away. She was never heard of again, but is probably living in 
the sea to this day. That is all.” 
“Is it true?” asked one. 
“T have said it,” answered Quahu-Skaga. 
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CULTURE HEROES AND DEIFIED KINGS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most interesting subjects conn cted with American 
archeology is the one which relates to “Culture Heroes and 
Deified Kings.” Much has been said about the “ Heroes,” and 
many theories have been adopted to account for their origin and 
history, but as to the kings little has been written, for there 
seems to be but little known. That there were different classes 
of divinities which were worshiped by the native races will be 
acknowledged. Some of them were the ‘personifications of 
nature powers; others semi-historic human divinities; still 
others actual historic characters or potentates. It remains, 
however, for the archzologists to identify these, and make known 
the localities where they were worshiped. This is the task which 
we have set before us in this paper. We shall first take the tes- 
timony of the historians and see what they say in reference to 
the “Culture Heroes.” We shall next take the testimony of the 
monuments, and from them endeavor to trace the relation of the 
“Culture Heroes” to the “nature powers.” Lastly, we shall 
speak of the various statues and images, which have perpetuated 
the record of the “Deified Kings.” In all of these departments 
we shall seek aid from the study of the myths and symbols. 
Our object will be to distinguish between the three classes of 
symbols, those which represent the “nature powers,” those 
which relate to the “Culture Heroes,” and those which show that 
royalty was represented. There may be a difficulty about sepa- 
rating the first two classes, for the nature powers were often per- 
sonified, and the element of personality was hidden behind the 
symbols; but this is not the case with the third class, for the 
portraits and decorations of the kings are apparent. We shall 
give attention especially to the symbols of the Mayas, for it is 
among them that the statues of deified kings are to be found; 
but we shall also take the symbols of the other civilized race 
so-called, such as the Nahuas, by way of comparison. Our 
chief inquriy will be whether the “Culture Heroes” of these 
races can be identified by their monuments. 


I, First let us take the testimony of history. 

1. The two nations, the Nahuas and Mayas, were tor a long 
time associated together, and borrowed from one another customs 
and, habits, even symbols and mythologies, though the Mayas 
were much the older, and their culture was really more advanced. 
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Their history may be divided into several epochs or periods, the 


‘ first period being that of the Maya supremacy, which began 
before the Christian era. Bancroft says, “It is not likely that 
the Maya empire in its integrity continued later than the fourth 
century, though the epoch of its highest power preceded, rather 
than followed, the Christian era.” The second was the Toltec 
period which commenced about 647 A. D.; the third, the Chicemec, 
commenced with the twelfth century, and the fourth was the 4. 
Aztec period, commencing 1363 A.D. It was during the Toltec 
period that that mysterious person, called Quetzatlcoatl, appeared 
and introduced the various arts of civilization, and an elaborate 
system of religion. He was the great “Culture Hero” of the Na- 
huas, and the pontiff king of Tulan. He effected many religious 
innovations, and was distinguished for his opposition to human 
sacrifice. Temples to his honor were erected at Cholula and in 
all parts of Anahuac. His reign wasa short one. He retired 
before the machinations of his enemy, Tezcatlipoca. Who he 
was and where he came from is altogether unknown, yet such 
was his character that he impressed himself, not only upon the 
Toltecs and the Nahuas, but also upon the entire Maya race, for 
there are several culture heroes mentioned in the history of all 
the tribes of Mexico and Central America, though under the | 
different names of Votan, Cuculkan, Gucumatz, and Quetzatl- 
coatl. Some writers have explained this fact by advancing the | ‘ 
theory that they were only personifications of the great sun 
divinity, and -hhave compared them to the various culture heroes 
which have appeared in the early history of all nations. 
Quetzatlcoatl is represented by the Aztec historians as a white 
man, wearing a beard and enveloped in a garment covered with 
crosses, and resembling an European monk or priest. Some 
have accounted for him by the supposition that two personages 
have been confounded; one the early “culture hero,” an entirely 
mythical character, another the pontiff king of Tulan, who 
assumed dominion about 873. His reign in Cholula lasted 
about ten years. Others have imagined that some visitor from 
a foreign shore had appeared and introduced great reformations, 
and this gave rise to the traditions. 

Quetzatlcoatl was the great divinity of the Toltecs and repre- 
sented the more gentle and humane religious tendencies which 
prevailed among them, and which were supplanted by the cruel 
and warlike religion of the Aztecs. He was the feathered serp e 
or serpent bird. We recognize in his name, and in the legends 
concerning him, the god of the wind or air, which was known in 
Central America under the varying names of Cuculkan (bird 
serpent), Hurakan (hurricane), Gucumatz (feathered serpent), 
Votan (serpent). He was always a serpent, either feathered or 
flying.* He reminds us ot the beneficent gods of the ancient 


*Reveille’s ‘Native Religions of Mexico.” 1.57, | 
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world, Dios or Jupiter Pluvius, of the Greeks; Ormuzd,* of the 
Persians; Varuna, of the Hindoos; Tien, of China, who were 
embodiments of good. 

In the Maya traditions the person whose name appears first 
is Zamna, a son of the chief deity, who taught the people the 
hieroglyphic alphabet and gave a name to each locality of Yucu- 
tan. He played the same role here that Votan did jin Chiapas. 
The same events are recorded in the Yucatec, Tzendal, Quiche 
and the Toltec traditions. According to a Maya tradition, this 
culture hero came to America and apportioned the land to the 
people. He came by sea from the east. He built a great city, 
the city otf the serpents, and became a law-giver and civilizer, the 
introducer of the Maya culture, and after his appearance was 
worshiped as a god. 

Votan was also a divinity among the Mayas, He corresponded 
in his history to Quetzatlcoatl of the Mexicans. Bancroft makes 
him the first historian of his people. He wrote a book on the 
origin of the race, though at times he seems to be a mythic 
creation, a sort of mediator between man and God, and at times 
a sort of legislator. He portioned out the land. He founded 
Palenque, the future metropolis of a mighty kingdom. He was 
supposed to be the founder of civilization. He came by sea 
from the east. He made four mysterious visits. Still he was not 
the first to appear, for American civilization was already in ex- 
istence. After his death he was deified, and may be regarded as 
one of the deified kings. It was in the days of this ancient 
Maya glory, when Votan and his successors reigned, that the 
kings played roles, to a great extent mythical, combining the 
powers of legislators, teachers, high priests and monarchs. Then 
came a famous personage, bearing a striking resemblance in his 
traditionary career to the Quetzatlcoatl of the Nahuas, called 
Cuculkan, whom, some think, was an historical personage, and 
others imagine to be only a personification of the sun or some 
of the nature powers.f 

There were two distinct cycles of myths in Yucatan. The 
earlier related to Itzamna, the later referred to Cuculkan. It was 
a tradition among the natives that the most ancient emigration 
was from the east across the ocean, the later was from the west. 
The former was called the great arrival, the other the less arrival. 
Itzamha was the guide, instructor and civilizer. He was the first 
priest, and taught them the proper rites to please their gods. He 
invented the characters or letters with which the Mayas wrote 
their numerous books. He devised their calendar. As city- 
builder and king, his history is associated with the noble edifices 
of Itzamal.{ There was a temple at Itzamal consecrated to him 
as the eye of the day, the bird of fire, Kin-ich-kak-mo—Kin, the 

*See Lockyer’s Dawn of Astronomy, page 6. 


— Vol. II, Ps 634. 
Charnay speaks of finding a gigantic face at the foot of the pyramid at Itzamal. 
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sun; ich, the eye; ak, fire; mo, sacred bird, the brilliant 
plumaged guacamaya, the red macay. This was the word 
adopted as the name of the ruler of Chichen-Itza. Some have 
derived the name Itzamna from zam, early; yam, first; Zamalyam, 
the dawn, the aurora, the dew, the son of the morning. The 
symbol which represented this divinity and culture hero was 
the sun’s disk, which shot forth its scorching rays.* There was 
a temple sacred to him, to which the people resorted, and at high 
noon spread a sacrifice upon the altar. The moment the sun 
reached the zenith, a bird of brilliant plumage, which was noth- 
ing less than a fiery flame, shot from the sun, descended and 
consumed the offering in the sight of all. His shrine was ex- 
tremely popular, and to it pilgrimages were made from such 
remote regions as Tabasco, Guatemala and Chiapas. Four paved 
roads were constructed to this shrine, from the north, south, east 
and west, straight to the quarters of the four winds.t Associated 
with Itzamna were the four Bacabs, or gods of the winds, each 
identified with a particular color and the cardinal points ; the first, 
that of the south, yellow; the east, red; the north, white; and 
the west, black. The winds and rains from these directions were 
under the charge of these gods, 

Bishop Landa says they represented four brothers, who sup- 
ported the four corners of the heavens, who blew the winds from 
the four cardinal points, and presided over the four dominical 
signs of the calendar. Each year in the calendar was supposed 
to be under the influence of one of these brothers. They were 
the sons of Ich-chal, the goddess of the rain-bow, who was the 
wife of the light god and mother of the rain gods, since the 
rainbow is never seen but during a shower, and while the sun is 
shining. These four divinities were called “chacs,” giants. They 
were gods of fertility; they watered the crops; they presided 
over streams and wells; they were divinities whose might was 
manifested in the thunder. They were represented as enormous 
giants, standing like pillars at the four corneis of the earth, and 
supporting the heavens. They were worshiped under the symbol 
of the cross, the four arms of which represented the four car- 
dinal points. This was regarded as a tree, and in the Maya 
tongue was called the “tree of life.” The celebrated cross at 
Palenque is one of its representations. There was another such 
cross in a temple on the island of Cozumal. This was a symbol 
of the four rain gods, the Bacabs. In periods of drought, offer- 
ings were made to it of birds, and it was sprinkled with water. 
The festival to the gods of the harvest occurred in the early 
spring. In this festival Itzamna was worshiped as the leader of the 
Bacabs, and an important rite called the “extinction of the fire” 





*The face of the sun may be seen in the shrine at Palenque, Casa No. 4: the bird on 
the cross, Casa No. 2; the tree of life and cross, Casa No. i the three tablets Casa No. 1. 
Chichen was a holy city among ancient cities, p. 353, Landa. OSee xiii, p. 344. 
See Plates of the crosses at Palenque. 
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was performed.* The Bacabs were supposed to blow the winds 
from the four corners of the earth through wind instruments or 
trumpets.t It was in the second period of the Mayas that Cu- 
culkan appeared, and was the culture hero. This period was later 
than that of Itzamna, though its date is unknown and the sym- 
bols were different. The natives affirm that there were twenty 
men, the chief of whom was Cuculkan, that they wore long 
robes and sandals on their feet, had long beards, and their heads 
were bare. Cuculkan was the tutelar divinity of Yucatan, as 
Votan was of Chiapas, and Quetzatlcoatl was of Cholula. His 
name means “feather serpent,” the “mighty serpent.”{ He was 
worshiped in Chichen-Itza, a city whose ruins still rank among 
the most imposing in Central America A temple was built in 
his honcr. It was unlike others in Yucatan. It had circular 
walls, and tour doors, which were directed toward the four cardi- 
nal points, with a staircase guarded by serpents. Under the 
beneficent rule of Cuculkan the nation enjoyed its halcyon days. 
At length the time drew near for him to depart; he gathered the 
chiefs together and expounded to them his laws, then took his 
journey westward toward the setting sun. The people believe 
that he ascended to the heavens, and from his lofty house he 
watches over the interests of his adherents. Such was the tra- 
dition of the mythical hero as told by the Itzas. Previous to the 
destruction of Mayapan, temples were built to him, and he was 
worshiped throughout the land. The version of the tradition 
about Cuculkan makes him arrive from the west and return to 
the west, while that concerning Itzamna and Quetzatlcoatl was 
that they came from the east-and returned to the east. With this 
exception the chief divinity and “culture hero” of the Mayas and 
Nahuas seem to have been very similar. There is another point 
in which they resemble one another, they all prophecied their 
return. These prophecies were obscure, but they distinctly re- 
fer to the arrival of white and bearded strangers from the east, 
who should control the land and alter the prevailing religion. 
These prophecies gave rise to the general expectation, so that 
the Spaniards were surprised to find themselves welcomed as the 
divinities whose advent had been foretold. 

The culture hero of the Peruvians was like those of the Mayas 
and Nahuas with one exception, he seemed to have been 
at the outset worshiped as a supreme being.§ . Vira Cocha 
was the name of this “culture hero,” and divinity.|| He was 
the first cause and ground of all things. He made the sun, 
formed the moon, and gave her light; he created the beautiful 
aurora, the dawn goddess; the twilight, whose messengers were 





*Brinton’s Hero Myths. See description on page 195. 
tThe Mandans say that four tortoises vomit out the rains; the Navajoes that four Swans 
drained the earth; the Kiches that four animals brought the magic 
See Bancroft’s Antiquities, page 229, and Native Eaces. Vol. Il, page 325. 
ee Brinton’s Gods of the Kiches, also Native Myths. 
|\Myths of the New World. 
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the fleecy clouds, who, when she shakes her clustering hair, drops 
noiselessly pearls of dew on the green grassy fields. Invisible 
himself, the rays of light were his messengers, faithful soldiers, 
“shining ones,” who conveyed his decrees to every part. He was. 
worshiped as acreator. He was not the sun, but was the creator 
of the sun, the incarnation of the infinite creator. The legend 
is, that two brothers started from the distant east, and journeyed 
to the west, and gave names to the places as they passed. They 
reached the western ocean, and having accomplished all they had 
to do in this world, they ascended into heaven. Still there is a 
myth that Vira Cocha was human. Ata remote period he ap- 
peared to the tribes as an elderly man, with white hair and flowing 
beard, supporting himself on a staffand clothed in flowing robes. 
He met the same fate as other wise teachers. According to 
another myth, he had a host of attendants, white and bearded 
like himself. When they reached the sea, they walked out upon 
the waves and disappeared in the west. His name means “foam 
of the sea.” Dr, Brinton thinks that this story is founded upon 
the personification of the sun, the god of light and of wind. The 
Peruvians expected the return of Vira Cocha, so that the Span- 
iards found themselves expected guests in the realms of the Incas 
as well as in Yucatan. There were “culture heroes” among the 
other races of South America. In the lofty plateau of the Andes, 
in New Granada, was the home of the Muyscas, who were skilled 
in smelting and beating the precious metals, and were fond of 
agriculture. They attributed their various arts to the instruc- 
tions of a wise stranger, who came from the east, and whose 
path led to the holy temple at Sogomoso. His hair was abund- 
ant, his beard fell to his waist,and he was dressed in long flowing 
robes. At night he retired into a cave in the mountain, and 
again reappeared in the morning. His name was Chimizapagua, 
Another name applied to the hero god was Bochica. -He is 
represented as the supreme male divinity, whose female associate 
is the rainbow, the goddess of rains and waters, and fertility, 
fields and child-bearing. There were culture heroes also in 
Brazil and even in Paraguay, one of which was named Tamu or 
Zume, called our ancestor, whom the natives regarded as a ben- 
evolent old man, to whom they attributed their arts. He came 
from the east, the sun-rising, and went towards the east. The 
impress of his feet was left upon the rock, and a well-marked 
path was pointed out here as the path of Bochica in New Granada. 
The interpretation of these various myths given by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton is that they were all based upon the’ personification of 
the sun or the god of light, since the: most of them came from 
the east, though he does not explain why they went back to the 





*The culture hero of the Moqui Cliff-dwellers was a personage who aopqueed poste 
clad and was for a time despised, but he introduced many arts, and is now looked upon 
under the name of Montezuma, as the great divinity and benefactor. 
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east. The strange thing about these heroes is that they all 
have beards and wear long robes, which are sometimes covered 
with crosses. They were evidently prehistoric in their appearance, 
and were worshiped as divinities; and yet when we come to 
identify them in the monuments, we find very human figures 
which have either beards or robes covered with crosses,* 


II. This leads us to the study of the monuments. Do these 
anywhere furnish testimony as to the “Culture Heroes,” so that 
we can identify them and fix upon the localities where they were 
worshiped? This is an important question, for by the answer 
we may not only decide as to the difference between the myths 
and the traditions, but verify history. In taking the testimony 
of the monuments, we shall consult those authors who have 
visited them, and made a study of them, among whom Mr. J. L. 
Stephens is regarded as chief. This gentleman, in 1840, started 
with his companion, Mr. Catherwood, from New York for Nica- 
ragua. The two were fortunate enough to strike upon the very 
localities where the chief cities of the ancient Mayas were situ- 
ated, some of -which had been seen by the Spaniards, but the 
majority of them were totally unknown to the conquerors. They 
were surprised at the extent and magnificence of the ruins, but 
were able to visit many of them, and take sketches of the chief 
buildings and statues and works of art, ard to write out descrip- 
tions of the same. The ruins were scattered over a wide region 
ot country, some of them in Honduras (Quirigua, Copan), 
others in Guatemala (Quiche, Quezaltenago), others in Chi- 
apas (Ocosingo, Palenque), others in Yucatan (Uxmal, Chichen- 
Itza, Merida, Kabah), all of them bearing the marks of 
ancient Maya civilization. The publication of their work made 
a great sensation, and was for the science of archeology nearly 
as important an event as the discovery of America was for his- 
tory. A few explorers had, to be sure, visited the region before, 
and still others followed; but the work of Stephens is the most 
valuable of all. Bancroft says, “The accuracy of his survey 
cannot be called in question.” It was, with great difficulty that 
the overhanging forest trees were cleared away, and the lines 
were run out which secured the platting of the various ruins and 
the location of the pyramids, palaces, temples and altars, with 
relation to one another; but it was owing to these measurements 
that we learn the length, breadth and height of the various pyra- 
mids, the size of the shrines upon them; also the height and 





*Charnay discovered sculptured door-posts at Chjchen-Itza on which bearded men were 
depicted. Stephens has described two of the idols or portrait statues at Copan as having 
beards. Neither of these have crosses on their garments, though there are different kinds 
of crosses among the symbols. 

+Waldeck, a French artist, in 1835; Norman, from New Orleans, in ’43; Charnay, the 
French author, in ’s8 and again in ’78; Friederichsthal in ’41; Capt. Del Rio, 1795; Dupaix, 
1805. Col. Galindo, governor of the province of Peten, C. A., explored Copan in 1835, and 
published an account in the bulletin of the Societe de Geographie of Paris and in AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN, Soc Trans., Vol. II, p. 545. 
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breadth of the terraces which formed the platforms to the palaces; 
the size and location of the different rooms in the palaces, their 
courts and corridors; also the length of the walls surrounding 
the palaces; the size of the carved pillars and gigantic faces and 
sculptured altars which surrounded the pyramids; also the length 
and breadth of the tablets confined within the shrines or adora- 
torios, From these we determine the character of the different 
buildings, and decide which were devoted to purposes of royalty, 
which were used for religious objects, and even decide as to the 
use of the different apartments in each of the buildings. The 
description of Mr. Stephens reveals to us the beauty of the 
sculpture and the magnificence of the architecture, as well as 
the grandeur of the ruins. It is, however, owing to the 
skillful hand of the artist, Catherwood, that we are furnished 
with drawings which bring out in detail all the ornaments which 
were wrought into the facades of the palaces and of the shrines, 
and even the sculptured figures or portraits embodied in the stat- 
ues, and are able to study the symbols and hieroglyphics which 
appear on them in great numbers. The plates in the book are 
among the chief sources of authority and information on these 
subjects and well repay examination. These gentlemen found 
the most interesting objects at Copan.* The ruins here were two 
miles in extent and seemed to represent a palace with court-yards, 
and buildings around the courts, situated upon terraced pyramids, 
with wide steps leading to the buildings, colossal heads upon the 
sides of the pyramids, and, what is most interesting of all, nine- 
teen statues covered with the most elaborate sculptured orna- 
ments, and containing the figures which may have been the 
portraits of the kings and queens who occupied the palace. 
There were altars covered with most elaborate symbols near 
seven of these statues, conveying the idea that sacrifices may 
have been offered to the kings. The sculpture upon some of 
the statues filled the travelers with astonishment, for it was very 
beautiful and elaborate, as can be seen from an examination of 
the plates and the cuts. Quirigua, about twenty miles distant, 
presented also a collection of statues of the same general char- 
acter as those at Copan, but somewhat larger; they were carved 
pillars, with figures on the front and back, and heiroglpyhics 
on the sides, some of them twenty-three feet above the ground, 
with a base projecting fifteen or sixteen feet. At Quiche there was 
an extensive fortress, surrounded with ravines, a palace and a 
place of sacrifice, but no statues were visible. The place of 
sacrifice was an isolated pyramid, broken and ruined, but was 
supposed to be an altar erected for the sacrifice of human victims. 


At Palenquef were the most extensive ruins, most of the build- 





*For the ground plan of the palace at Copan, see chapter vii, page 171. 
tIncidents of Travel. 5 
tThe shrines at Palenque are shown in the chapter on Pyramids, pp. 182-183. 
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ings facing the cardinal points; there were palaces with corridors 
and courts and sculptured groups in the courts, also a shrine, 
with a sculptured tablet in the shrine. Near by, were various 
temples or shrines which contained the tablets and were named 
after the tablets: the temple of the cross, the temple of the sun, 
the temple of the three tablets. These shrines or adoratorios 
presented on their fagades many remarkable figures in bas-relief, 
some of which evidently represented divinities, or the priests 
which presided. At Ocosingo, in Chiapas, was-a terraced hill or 
elevation, and on the summit a pyramid which supported a stone 
building eleven by eighteen feet. Over the doorway, on the out- 
side, was the stucco ornament which resembled the winged 
globe of the Egyptian temples.* At Uxmal was the most inter- 
esting group ofruins. Here was the building known as the gover- 
nor’s house, or Casa de la Gobernador; a pyramid rising in three 
terraces, the sides measuring five hundred and forty-five feet and 
reaching the height of forty feet. It supports a building three 
hundred and twenty-two feet long, thirty-nine feet wide and 
twenty-six feet high, with two rows of corridors, and heavy 
cornices, and above the cornice, beautiful sculpture. Here was 
the two-headed idol and the picot,t also the Casa de Palomas, 
also the Casa de la Viega or old woman’s house, so named from 
a statue lying near its front; also the Casa de Monjas, or Nunnery, 
with its four interior facades, fronting the court, with the cornice, 
which covered over twenty-four thousand square feet for the four 
buildings, filled with elegant and elaborate sculpture. This 
building was remarkable for its symbolism. Over the doorways 
of the southern court were the ornaments which resembled a 
small hut or shrine, with a statue seated within the door, and 
above the shrine was the ornament resembling the human face 
and eye; lattice work and ranges of pillars on either side.t On 
the eastern court were horizontal bars terminating in serpents’ 
heads, on which hung a gigantic mask or human face with 
peculiar head-dress, ear pendants and protruding tongue. On 
the western court was the serpent temple, a building whose 
facade was covered with lattice work, ornaments in the shape of 
the Greek fret and two massive serpents in relief, which formed 
the panels, their bodies interlacing and surrounding the entire 
front, the tail and head at either end of the building with a 
human face within the jaws. At Chichen-Itza were the numerous 
buildings which were called the “castle,” the approach to which 
was guarded by the serpent balustrade, also the “gymnasium” 
with its stone rings in the shape of serpents; also the buildings 
in which were the figures sculptured in bas-relief, representing 





*This winged figure resembled that an the facade at ange fo See page 133. 

tCharnay says, “‘that Picots were placed in the center of the plaza of the palace at 
Chichen-Itza, and slaves were fastened to it to be punished. 

tA cut of this ornament may be seen in “Cliff-dwellings and Ruined Cities,” page 307. 

§lbid., page 325. See also Bancroft’s Antiquities., page 183. 
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the human form with plumed head-dress and bunches of bows 
and arrows; the building called the “red house,” called by Char- 
nay the “prison;” and the circular building called the “caracol” 
or winding staircase, by Norman the “dome,” which contained 
the stairways with balustrade formed of two intertwined serpents. 
The castle was interesting because it contained a carved door 
jamb representing a prince with crown and peculiar head-dress; 
a sculptured lintel with a figure engaged in mysterious incanta- 
tion; alsothe shrine in which were square pillars and carved zapote 
beams and doorways upon the four sides, and the serpent balus- 
trade. 

(2.) These discoveries of Mr, J. L. Stephens were for a long 
time relied upon as about the only authority; but M. Desiré 
Charnay has made two visits to the same localities, one in 1858 
and the other in 1878, and has brought out some new points in 
connection with the ruins. He visited Mexico and examined the 
ruins at Tulan, and found the same general arrangement of apart- 
ments as Stephens had seen at Uxmal and Palenque, He also 
passed over the mountains and reached the cities of the Mayas, 
and made the discovery of another city, to which he has given 
the name of Lorillard. He took photographs of the various 
buildings which were drawn by the artist Catherwood, and has 
furnished some interesting descriptions of them all. The result 
of his efforts confirms the impressions which were received from 
the engravings and descriptions in the work of Stephens. At 
Tulan he found a temple consisting of pillars in the shape of ser- 
pents, the heads of which formed the base and the tails the 
capital. Similar pillars supported the facade of the building El 
Castillo, at Chichen-Itza, having serpents’ heads at the base and 
feather ornaments at the sides, thus showing that the same sym- 
bols were employed by the two races. He speaks of the analogies 
between the sculptures of the two regions. He calls it all Toltec. 
His photographs of the tablet of cross No. 3 at Palenque bring 
out the fact that there were hidden away among the foliage which 
forms the arms of the cross, certain masks which suggest that 
there was a personal element as well as the “nature powers” em- 
bodied in this shrine. The face near the top of the cross, a 
necklace and medallion below the face, remind us of the adorn- 
ments of the kings and chiefs. The protruding tongue in the 
tablet of the temple of the sun, Casa No. 1, reminds one of the 
protruding tongue in the calendar stone of Mexico. These photo- 
graphs bring out more than ever the magnificence in the ornaments 
and decorations on the facades of the different palaces, those on 
the palace at Kabah being very beautiful.* The facade of the 











*At Ake was a palace with a court-yard and a picot in the center of the plaza, as at 
Uxmal; also a smail oval pyramid, a tennis court, a ruined palace and a great gallery of 
columns. At Itzamal a massive face at the base of a pyramid, at Chichen-Itza a perpen- 
dicular pyramid, the base occupied by eight large idols, a fortress or pyramid, two serpents 
forming a winding stair-case. 
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Dwarf’s House or Nunnery is very imposing. The panoramic 
view of all the buildings at Uxmal is especially interesting, as it 
enables us to form a correct estimate of the character of the 
architecture of the Mayas. In the city called Lorillard there 
was a magnificent building called the “first temple,” another 
called the “second temple,” another called the “palace,” In 
these are sculptured lintels made from wood and stone which 
represent persons in royal attire, one of them represents a sacrifice 
to Cuculkan or a penitential scene.* 

(3.) The descriptions and engravings furnished by these two 
travelers enable us to recognize the differences between the 
different classes of monuments, for we 
find in all of the cities altars devoted 
to sacrifice, pyramids and palaces which 
were devoted to royalty, shrines devoted 
to worship, all having ornaments and 
symkols which were correlated to the 
design or the purpose of the buildings 
themselves. This is especially appar- 
ent in the shrines which were devoted to 
specific divinities, for the sculptured fig- 
ures on some of the temples, whether 
outside upon the facades, ‘or upon the 
piers and doorways, or upon the tablets 
in the inner chamber, are all significant 
of the worship of one divinity, the one 
to whom the temple was devoted. Such 
shrines are to be distinguished from the 
palaces. The palaces were full of rooms, 
which were occupied by the royal family, 
and between the rooms were courts and 
corridors and apartments of state, and 
all the conveniences which became the 
home of royalty. There were occasionally 
shrines in the palace, in private apart- 
ments, in which altars and tablets were erected, Surrounding 
the palaces were large enclosures, some of which were used for 
gardens. In the gardens, at the foot ot the pyramids, there were 
statues decorated with the adornments of royalty, and on the 
sides of the pyramids gigantic heads, some of them fifteen feet 
high, as high as the columns themselves. These, however, only 
confirm the impression already formed, namely, that the statues 
within the palaces were the portraits of deified kings, that the 
figures on the tablets in the shrines represented the nature divin- 
ities, and if there are any “Culture Heroes” to be recognized, they 
are to be found upon the isolated shrines or upon the pyramids 
which contained statues upon their summits. 





Fig. 1.—Gigantic Head. 





*See Ancient Cities. 
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It may be that there were capitals, in which kings had their 
seats of empire, but there were also sacred cities devoted to 
particular gods. Charnay thinks that Palenque was not a royal 
palace, but a priestly habitation, a magnificent convent occupied 
by the clergy, and, like Teotihuacan, Izumal and Cozumal, a city 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. He thinks that there were 
capitals in which were kingly mansions, and the history of the 
people can be found among the reliefs. Tezcuco of New Mexico 
may have been such a capital among the Nahuas; Copan, Chichen- 
Itza, Quirigua, Uxmal and Kabah may have been the capitals 
of the Mayas. Whether there were cities or shrines which 
were sacred to the culture heroes of the Mayas, as Cholula was 
among the Toltecs, remains a question. The national divinities, 
such as Quetzatlcoatl, Huitzilipochtli, ruled over particular cities 
among the Nahuas, and it may be there were national divinities 
among the Mayas. The palace at Tezcuco was a collection of 
buildings composed of royal residences, public offices, courts of 
law. It extends from east to west 1234 yards, and trom north to 
south 987 yards. There were in it two large plazas or courts, 
one of which served as a public market. A palace devoted to 
Quetzatlcoatl had halls facing the four cardinal points. The 
hall of gold faced to the east, the hall of emeralds faced to the 
south, the hall ot silver, decorated with sea shells, faced to the 
north, and the hall decorated with feather-work faced to the west. 
This was in the northern province, but the ruins which have 
been found in the southern provinces of Yucatan and Guatemala 
are more magnificent than those of Mexico. This forces upon 
us the conviction that there were three classes of beings that 
were worshiped—nature divinities, culture heroes and deified 
kings. 

(4.) The task is to distinguish the divinities from kings. The 
clue is furnished to us by the study of the symbols, especially 
when taken along with the character of the pyramids, and the 
buildings on the pyramids. We have spoken of.the correlation. 
Let us considsr the resemblances and contrasts. There are at 
Copan symbols on the statues or sculptured columns which re- 
semble those on the door-posts and facades, as the same or similar 
head-dresses and personal ornaments are repeated. . At Palenque 
there are symbols on the tablets in the shrines which resembled 
those found on the piers and facades, but as a general thing the 
ornaments and symbols on the shrines differed from those on the 
tablets, and the symbols on the palaces differed decidedly from 
those on the altars, those on the altars differed from those on the 
friezes and cornices of the facades. This shows that the sym- 
bolism of the Mayas was correlated to the design, and that the 
distinction between the royal personages and the nature divini- 
ties prevailed in all the cities. 


(5.) This brings us to the main question, Does the study of the 
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monuments enable us to identify the culture heroes? Itmaybea 
little thing which will furnish a clue by which to identify a divin- 
ity—an eye for Tlaloc, a bird or feather-headed serpent for 
Quetzatlcoatl, a vine or leaf or a cross for Centeotl, the god of 
vegetation, a child in the arms for the god of maternity, but the 
analysis of these figures and symbols, especially when taken 
in connection with the study of the architecture, will enable us 
to fix upon the divinity to which a building, shrine or tabiet was 
devoted. 

These are the means by which certain gentlemen have sought 
to identify the culture heroes with certain shrines. M.Charnay 
has described the pyramid called El Castillo, in Chichen-Itza, 
and thinks that the building on it was a shrine to Cuculkan or 
Quetzatlcoatl, as this is the pyramid which has the serpents for 
balustrades. The feathered serpent is the symbol of this “Culture 





Hero.” He has ascribed the shrine which contains cross No. 2, at 
Palenque, to Tlaloc, for he recognizes the eye of Tlaloc in one of 
the figures on the facades and thinks the palm leaves and masks 
were alsoemblems. The shrines at Uxmal and Lorillard, espec- 
ially the one with heavy cornice and massive pillars, he also 
ascribes to Cuculkan, as he recognizes the feather-headed serpent 
in the pillars. The stone lintel which represents a sacrifice at 
Lorillard he ascribes to the same divinity. The statues repre- 
sented as lying upon the back and holding a vase in the hands, 
one of which was found by M. Le Plongeon, at Chichen-Itza, and 
another at Tezcuco, in Mexico, he ascribes to Tlaloc, (Fig. 2) 
inasmuch as there are carved on the surface of the stone a 
sheet of water, aquatic plants and fish, all of which are the em- 
blems of Tlaloc. Others think it represents the Mexican or Maya 
Bacchus, or god of wine. The doorpost on the Castillo at Chich- 
en-Itza, which has sculptured figures with head-dress, girdle, 
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sash, sandal, wand and a bearded face, with the vine expressing 
speech extending from the mouth, Charnay thinks represents 
Quetzatlcoatl, on account of the beard. Another figure on the 
capital above the pillars has a turban with a feather head-dress 
and stands with upraised arms supporting the entablature. He 
wears large bracelets, a collar of precious stones, a shield, a richly 
embroidered mantle and has a long, flowing beard and the same 
symbols of speech in front of him. This figure, Charnay thinks, 
also represents Quetzatlcoatl. There is a figure of a statue stand- 
ing on a pyramid with a peculiar head-dress, a garment or flow- 
ing robe with crosses upon it, but which has no beard. This 
figure, Hamy thinks, represents the Quetzatlcoatl divinity and 
recognizes in the figure the symbols of this culture hero. The 
tablet of the cross, No. 2, at Palenque, Dr. Brinton thinks, repre- 
sented Quetzatlcoatl, as it contains the bird on the summit of the 
cross, and represents two figures as offering sacrifice to the bird,* 
With as much reason we may identify the shrine or temple with 
the three tablets as the shrine of the goddess Centeotl, the wife 
of Tlaloc, for there are three figures on the piers of this temple 
which represent a female with a child in the arms, which is the 
emblem of this goddess among the Nahuas. She was regarded 
asthe goddess of maternity. At the back of the shrine is the 
tablet containing the prayer tothe goddess, There is an isolated 
pyramid on which is the shrine which is called the shrine of the 
beau-relief. In the shrine is the tablet shown in the cut. See 
Fig. 3. It represents a warrior with a helmet, sitting on a globe, 
the globe resting on a double-headed thrcene. The tablet, as a 
work of art, secured admiration from Mr. Stephens. This has 
not been identified with any particular divinity or culture hero, 
yet the elegance of the figure and the finish of the art in the tab- 
let and the isolation of the pyramid and the shrine, show that 
it was an important divinity. It may represent Cucalkan, the 
Maya “Culture Hero,” who was the god of air personified, or, 
what is more probable, the Maya god of war, for Huitzilopochtli, 
the Aztec god of war, is described by the early writers as an 
image seated on an “azure globe,” under a canopy which sym- 
bolized the heavens, and as richly decorated. 

III. This leads us to the subject of the deified kings. We 
have already spoken of the difference between the pyramids on 
which were the palaces and those on which were the shrines or 
temples, and have pointed out the fact that the monuments and 
ornaments were correlated to them. This point is illustrated 
still more by the study of the so-called portrait columns. 
These have been taken as representing the “Culture Heroes” 
or the personal divinities, and they have been compared to the 
figures on the tablets; but we maintain that they were the por- 





*Professor E. B. Holden thinks that the shrine, Casa No. 3, at Palenque, was the tem- 
ple of the god of war, Huitzilopochtli, and Tlaloc, the god of rain. 
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traits of kings, and that they illustrate the paraphernalia ot 
royalty. While there are upon them, especially upon the back, 
symbols reminding us of symbols of the nature gotls, especially 
of Tlaloc, the “rain god,” yet the fact that the faces upon them 
are so life-like proves that they were the portraits ut kings. 





Fig. 4.—Seated Figure at Palenque, representing the God of War. 


We are to notice here that there was a difference between the 
‘decorations of the kings and that of the priests, those of the 
kings being very elaborate and abounding with many personal 
ornaments; those of the priests being plainer but more symbolic. 
We shall see this if we compare the different figures and statues 
which Mr. J. L. Stephens discovered at the foot of the pyramids 
of Copan with those figures which he saw on the bas-reliefs 
‘which covered the facades at Palenque. We maintain that the 
dormer represent the forms of kings and chiefs, clothed in their 
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official regalia; but the latter represent the priests, who are 
clothed in priestly garments and at the same time wore the sym- 
bols of the divinities which they served, The especial illustra- 
tion is that found on the facade of the adoratorio Casa No. 2, at 
Palenque; here there is a figure of a king on one side of the door 
way and a priest upon the other, while within the shrine is the 
mask which represents the sun, with a protruding tongue, sus- 
pended to the cross-bars. These exhibit the three classes, kings, 
priests and nature divinities. Holden maintains that the portrait 
statues and the Palenque bas-reliefs represent the same divinities, 
and has written a labored article to prove this, giving the symbols 
found in the two localities. He speaks of the crotalus jaw* 
over the head of the idol described by Stephens; also of the 
birds’ heads and plumes and other ornaments in the head-dresses 
of kings and queens, as if 
they were repeated on the 
bodies of the priests; and 
from these resemblances un- 
a a dertakes to give a clue to 
the solution of the hiero- 
glyphics. The comparison 
is far fetched, for there is 
very little that is common 
between the two classes of 
figures, the regalia in the 
sculptured figures being 
mainly personal, the head- 
dress and other articles in 
the stucco figures being 
mainly symbolic. If the 
learned professor had taken 
the back of some of these 
= » statues and compared them 
Per Ne teag with those on the front of 
Dgper te 2 PS Mi 

' gprs the shrine, he would have 
Se ae been very much nearer 
right, for we find here the same symbols, the glaring eye of the 
god Tlaloc, which is a symbol of the rain drop; the peculiar 
scroll or curl which represents the whirlwind; also the wind 
symbol, which has the shape of the elongated tongue or divided 
staff; also the various crosses, the cross-hatching, which{ rep- 
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*The.reader will find in ‘Myths and Symbols,” Chap. vii, p. 133, this shrine; also plates 
representing these figures. Chap. IV, on “Serpent Symbol,” plate 2, representing the pcr- 
trait columns at Copan, p. 110. On p. 108, plate 10, a statue representing the goddess of 
death, with all the ghastly symbols, and can easily see that there is a great difference be- 
tween the three classes of figures, for one has the royal regalia, another has the priestly robe 
and the third has the symbols of the nature powers. 

{There are cross-hatchings upon the aitars at Copan, and a death’s head and a Tlaloc 
eye, all of which are symbols of the different divinities. The resemblance of these orna- 
ments on the back of the statues to those on the altars, shows that the kings were under the 
control of the same tutelar divinity. 
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AIR GOD DRESSED AS A KING. 
From the Tablet on the Left Pier of the Temple of the Sun at Palenque. 
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RAIN GOD DRESSED AS A PRIEST. 
From the Temple of the Sun at Palenque. Tablet on the Right Pier. 
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resents the serpent’s skin, the eagle’s beak and the parrot’s beak, 
one of which is the symbol of the god Tlaloc and the other of 
the god of war. These symbols, which are on the back of the 
statues, show the divinities which were worshiped, but those on 
the front were evidently the portraits of the royal family. This 
is confirmed by comparing the figures which are on the Tizoc 
stone in Mexico with those on the bas-relief at Palenque. The 
first evidently represents a king triumphing over conquered kings; 
whereas the bas-reliefs represent the priests which were connected 
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Fig. 5.—The Tizoc Stone. 


with the shrines and the divinities which were worshiped in them.* 
There are few monuments whicy show greater contrasts than do 
the Tizoc stone and the Palenque tablets. 

The figures on the stone show what was the royal attire of the 
Aztec kings, while those on the bas-reliefs show the attire of the 
priests, and perhaps the conventional dress of the culture heroes, 
as well as the attire of the common people. There were in three 
of the shrines two figures which were dressed alike. They had 
the same attitudes and were engaged in the same act of sacrifice, 
These may be seen standing on either side of the cross, which 
was the central object of worship and which symbolized the nature 
powers. In one tablet, the tablet of the sun, they stand upon 
crouching human figures; in another, the tablet of the tree, they 
stand upon the corolla of a flower or branch of a vine; in a 
third, the tablet of the bird and cross, they are standing upon an 
altar. They are surrounded by hieroglyphics, which may have 





*See Charnay’s description of bas-reliefs in tennis court at Chichen-Itza, p. 362. 
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been intended for a prayer. Their attire is made up of drapery 
which falls in folds, and probably represents the common attire 
of the people, especially the better class. They represent two 
persons, male and female, offering sacrifice. Corresponding: to 
these, on the outside of the temple of the sun, there are two 
figures—one clad in the attire of a king, the other of a priest. See 
Plates. These may have been intended to represent the divin- 
ities Tlaloc, the god of rain, and Huitzilipochtli, the god of war; 
but if so they were gods who were clothed in the attire of kings 
and priests.* The comparison of 
these figures will enable us to 
see.the manner of representing 
the different classes; those on 
the central tablets were symbolic 
of the nature divinities; those 
on the outer tablets represent- 
ing the common people offering 
sacrifices; those on the facades 
or piers, kings and priests, wait- 
ing upon or worshiping the 
nature divinities, the god of war, 
of rain, the air and sun, 

There are, however, figures on 
the bas-reliefs in the palace at 
Palenque which represent war- 
riors or kings, with captives 
before them. These figures are 
clothed almost exactly the same 
as are the figures on the Tizoc 
stone and are in the same atti- 
# tude. Stephens says: “The prin- 
cipal personage stands in an up- 
right position, and exhibits an 
extraordinary facial angle. Sup- 
posing the statues to be images of living personages, they indicate 
a race now lost and unknown. The head-dress is evidently a plume 
of teathers; over the shoulders is a collar decorated with studs, 
and a breastplate; part of the ornament of the girdle is broken; 
the tunic is probably a leopard’s skin; the whole dress no doubt 
exhibits the costume of this unknown people. At his feet are two 
naked figures seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants.” 








Fig. 6.—Cacique and Kneeling Figure. 





*Prof. Holden says: ‘‘This is the temple of the god Huitzilopochtli and his equal Tlaloc. 
The symbols on the roof and cornice refer to these, as the faces at the ends of the cornice, 
with the double lines for eye and mouth, are unmistakably Tlaloc signs, On one of the 
figures on the piers we also find the sandals, the belt, the front pendant, the bracelets, the 
neck ornament, the helmet, the shield, the crescent moon, the back ornament, the twisted 
cords, the eagle head and the twisted serpent in the hand, all of which are symbols of the 
god of war. On the other pier is thesorcerer Tlaloc, blowing the wind from his mouth. He 
has the eagle in his head-dress, the jaw with grinders, the peculiar eye, the four Tlaloc dots 
on his ear, the snake between his legs, the four Tlaloc dots again in his head-dress the 
leopard-skin on his back (the tiger was the earth in Mexico), and the naked feet have pecu- 
ar anklets, all of which should be noticed as the symbols of the rain. god of the Aztecs.” 
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Another bas-relief was upon the pier which faced the western 
corridor of the palace. The subject consists of two figures with 
facial angles similar to that already given, plumes of feathers 
and other decorations for head-dresses, necklaces, girdles and 
sandals. Each has hold of the same curious baton, which re- 
sembles a serpent, and opposite their hands are hieroglyphics. 
On the adjoining pier is a bas-relief representing two figures, one 
kneeling as if to receive an honor, and the other a blow.” See 
Fig. 6. The standing figure here seems to be that of a warrior, 
as there is an ornamental battle-axe projecting over the right 
shoulder and a wand is held in the left hand.* 


The same point is illustrated by the figures which are described 
by Charnay as carved upon the stone lintels at Lorillard City, 
for these represent royalty in the act of devotion, one of them 
standing, the other kneeling. The kneeling figure is a female 
figure who, as a royal penitent, was undergoing the painful cer- 
emony of drawing the rope covered with thorns through her 
tongue as an act of penance or sacrifice; while the male figure, 
called the Achcantli, carries in his hand a palm branch or sceptre 
and encourages the penitent in her painful task, The head- 
dress, wide collar, heavy bracelets, ear-rings and superb mantle 
of the kneeling figure show how rich was the royal attire. We 
think that any one who examines the engravings and studies out 
the different ornaments contained in the head-dresses will con- 
clude that they represented the royal attire and that this was 
very different from the priestly garb. We acknowledge that the 
various parts of the royal attire were full of symbols, but this is 
only in accord with the custom of the aborigines of America. 
They show that there was a development of ornamentation on 
this continent as well as symbolism. We may take each part of 
the dress of kings and chiefs and examine them: in turn and 
find that they were all emblematic of the occupation, rank and 
office of the person that wore them. We may begin with the 
savages and work up to the civilized races and find that each article 
of dress grew into elegance and finish, and at the same time 
increased in its significance and symbolic use; but the fact helps 
us to identify the different classes and distinguish between the 
kings and priests, and between these and other culture heroes. 

The same lesson may be learned from some of the figures 
which were discovered by Charnay in the building called “the 
castle.” Here there was a single tablet which had three figures 
upon it, the central clad in the attire of a king; the one above it 





*The crown on the head is said to contain an elephant’s trunk, but the engraving shows 
that it was the usual animal-headed casque or helmet, such as was commonly worn by war- 
riors. The ornament which has been taken for the elephant’s trunk is only the divided 
staff, which is the usual sign of speech. To prove this we shall reter to two bas-reliefs. 
One of these is on the door-way in room No.1 of the same palace. Here the helmet has 
waving feathers projecting from it, but is made from the upper jaw of some monster with a 
glaring eye and a long protruding nose, something like a tapir, which here is turned up and 

ack, but which cannot be taken for an elephant’s trunk. Stephen’s Yucatan, Vol. II, p. 319 
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having the form, face, attitude and peculiarities of the culture 
hero Cuculkan, as it had a beard, and was peculiarly draped and 
adorned; the one below has the face of Tlaloc, the god of rain. 
This tablet represents a king attended by two divinities, the god 
of air and the god of rain. It was evidently erected in honor of 
some historic king. 


“At Kabah is shown two remarkable bas-reliefs raised in honor 
of allied caciques. Like the Tizoc stone, they represent a con- 
queror in rich Yucatec costume receiving the sword otf a captive 
Aztec.* The head-dress of each is covered with long waving 
plumes, which rise above the crown and fall to the very feet. 
The crown itself of one of the figures is also fashioned out of 
the head of an animal, like those of the Mexican manuscripts.” 
Before the other figure there kneels a king or cacique, with a 
weapon in his hand which resembles the flint-edged sword used 
at the present day. It has on its head the usual feathered head- 
dress. 


The place where the best illustration of the costume and re- 
galia ot kings is found at Copan. Here there are statues or 
idols, in which are the portraits of kings and queens, covered 
with the most elaborate and complicated series of sculptured 
figures, all of which, when they come to be analyzed, prove to 
be the various parts of the kingly dress, including the crown or 
head-dress, the necklace and collar, shoulder piece, breastplate, 
medallions on the breastplate, wristlets, kilt or skirt, with its 
medallions and other ornaments and fringes, the girdle and sash 
which hangs suspended from it, the elaborate gaiters and anklets, 
the sandals and footwear. These idols were for the most part 
situated on the ground, separated from any shrine or temple, but 
near the terraced pyramid which supported the palace; two of 
them at the very toot of the pyramid,} but seventeen of them in 
a court or garden a little removed from the palace. The follow- 
ing is Mr, Stephens’ description of them. He says: “At the 
point marked L stands one of the columns or idols which give 
the peculiar character to the ruins at Copan. It stands about 
six feet from the base of the pyramid wall. It is thirteen feet in 
height, four feet in front, three deep. It is sculptured on all four 
sides, from the base to top, and is one of the richest and most 
elaborate specimens in the whole extent of the ruins. Before 
it, at a distance of eight feet, is a huge block of sculptured stone, 
which the Indians call an altar, Following the wall is another 
monument, or idol, of the same size and in many respects simi- 
lar. The character of this image as it stands at the foot of the 





*Ancient Cities, p 389. 

tThese are the idols which Professor Holden has considered identical, and which he has 
described as containing the same symbols as the serpent idol, or god ot death, which stood 
over the aniowey to the teocali in the City of Mexico, referring to the crotalus jaw in the 
mask, and the solid ovals in the skirt as evidence. A plate representing it may be seen in 
the chapter on Serpent Worship, p. 110. 



























































FROM THE INNER TABLET OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 

The symbols on the central tablet are as follows: 1. Two'staffs arranged as a St. Andrews cross. 2. A mask 
with four rosettes, a concentric circle, a serpent for a nose, a wind coil for an eye, a protruding tongue. 3.A beam 
with cross-hatchings, four dots and a face with protruding tongue. 4. Crouching figures with Tlaloc eyes; two of 
them dressed as priests. 5. Cross in a circle, divided staffs or wind symbols, and masks. 
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pyramid is grand, and it would be difficult to exceed the rich- 
ness of the ornament and sharpness of the sculpture.” 

The large number of idols found by Mr. Stephens were at 
some distance from the pyramid, in a court which may have 
been either the cemetery or the garden, as it was surrounded by 
a terraced wall, and was filled with idols and altars which faced 
in toward the court. “The first, on the point marked K, was 
fallen and the face destroyed. At a distance of two hundred 
feet stands the one marked |S, with its front to the east, on a 
pedestal six feet square, Before it at a distance of eight feet 
ten inches, is an altar. The engravings represent the front and 
back view. The front is supposed to be the figure of a woman, 
and the countenance presents traits of individuality leading to 
the supposition that it is a portrait. The back is a different sub- 
ject.” See Plate.* Here at the top is a crown of featherwork, 
which gracefully falls away from the helmet, which has the face 
of Tlaloc, Below this is a diadem which hangs across the fore- 
head. On the shoulders is an elaborate collar or necklace, com- 
posed of precious stones, and a shoulder-piece wrought into the 
shape of trailing vines. On the hands and arms are wide wrist- 
lets made of some rich material. A medallion hangs suspended 
between the arms. A fringe or overskirt may be seen below the 
arms, Three sashes fall gracefully over the skirt, one of them 
reaching to the ground. The skirt is wrought into the usual 
pattern, with cross hatching over a plain fabric. It has a ruffle 
at its lower edge, which seems to be covered with a row of prec- 
ious stones. The feet are wrapped in moccasins, with a heavy 
border at the back, and resemble those of a China woman. 

The symbols on this statue are as follows: On the back, the 
face of Tlaloc, the rain god, with its heavy grinders, sunken 
cheek, bulging eye, and other symbols peculiar to that divinity. 
This face is seen in the center of the statue, on the back of the 
female, and is surrounded by a graceful framework of drapery, 
with fringes and folds, and medallions in the folds. The most 
remarkable symbol is the one which may be seen on the forehead 
of Tlaloc. This is the same symbol which was seen on the cast 
of the altar at the World’s Fair, and which there called forth 
remark, as it was said to be a phallic ornament and to have a 
mythologic significance. The next figure is still more remarka- 
ble, for it seems to be the figure of a king, but a king with a 

»peculiarly glaring eye. Stephens says of it: “It is one of the 
most beautiful in Copan, and is equal to the finest Egyptian 
sculpture. It stands at the foot of a wall of steps, with only the 
head and part of the’breast rising above the earth. The eyes 
in this statue turn out very much as the eyes of the natives of 
this region do at the present time. See Plate,+ 





*Female Statue. Charnay thinks that the same idol personifies several divinities—the 
dragon’s jaw, Quetzatlcoatl; the woman’s face, Centeotl, or the Mexican Ceres; the face on 
the back, Tlaloc. See Plate of the Buried Statue. 
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Near this was the statue we call the “bearded king.” It will be 
noticed that there is no feather head-dress on this king, but the 
collar is made of a mosaic of precious stones. The breastplate 
and shonlder-pieces are very elaborate. The skirt is decorated 
with a double fringe, medallions and solid ovals ; sashes fall over 
the skirt, one of them terminating in a peculiar ornament resem- 
bling serpents’ fangs. For garters, there are two rows of precious 
stones and medallions; anklets are highly ornamental, a rosette 
and frill between the ankles. We recognize no symbol on this 
statue except the serpents’ fang arid the solid ovals. It stands 
at the foot of a wall rising in steps to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. Its height is eleven feet nine inches. See plate. 
' Before it, at a distance of twelve feet, is a colossal altar. It 
appears to represent the portrait of a king or hero, perhaps 
erected into a deity. It is judged to be a portrait, and its sex is 
ascertained by the beard and mustache. The altar is seven feet 
square and four feet high, and richly sculptured on all sides. 
The front represents a death’s head. The top is sculptured and 
contains grooves for the passage of the blood of the victims. 


The next engraving represents the “turbaned king.” “It ex- 
hibits the front of a monument twelve feet high, four feet wide, 
which stands on a pedestal seven feet square. The front view 
seems a portrait, probably of some deified king or hero. The 
two ornaments at the top appear like the trunk of an elephant. 
A crocodile’s head was seven feet from it, but appears to have 
no connection with it.” The back presents a different subject. 
The decorations of royalty on this statue are as follows: The 
turban on the head, which is covered with ornamented drapery ; 
this turban makes the face resemble that of a Chinese mandarin, 
and reminds us of the Tartar mode of covering the head. Below 
this is the chin-piece, which seems to be attached to the breast- 
plate, and projects as high as the cheek. The breastplate and 
shoulder-pieces on this statue are very elaborate, but they con- 
tain no symbols. The skirt is covered with medallions and has 
a fringe made up of solid ovals, a heavy sash or maxtli falling 
over the skirt, and garters which seem to be connected with the 
maxtli. There are many symbols on this statue, but the regalia 
is more striking and prominent than the symbols. The symbols 
on this monument are as follows. (1.) The three dots or spotted 
disks at the top, in front, and at the sides of the figure, a sym- 
bol which is repeated four or five times on the back of the mon- 
ument. (2.) The two whorls or coils situated between the 
elephant’s trunk, so-called, a symbol which is very common and 
is often repeated in the other monuments. (3.) The medallions 
which hang suspended from the arms and from ornaments on 
the skirt, the medallions facing each way. (4.) The solid ovals 
which form the fringe of the skirt and the ornament on the sash, 
(5.) The most remarkable symbol is the one which is seen on 
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the back. It represents the face of the sun god with open mouth, 
protruding tongue, glaring eye; every part connected with or- 
naments and symbols, that the face is recognized only after a 
close study of the different parts and comparing it with the face 
on the altar. 

The next engraving represents a monument seventy-two feet 
north from the last. The front is toward the west. It is twelve 
feet high, on a pedestal six feet square. Before it, at-a distance 
of eleven feet, is an altar very much defaced. The frent view is 
a portrait. The back is made up of hieroglyphics arranged in 
tablets. Each tablet has two hieroglyphics joined together. The 
tablets probably contain the history of the king or hero deline- 
ated. The royal regalia on this statue is also very elaborate. 
On the head is a peculiar framework, which seems to be com- 
posed of four bars; decorated and elaborate. On the shoulders 
are many highly wrought ornaments. The necklace is made 
from precious stones. The skirt is also decorated with orna- 
ments, but the garters and anklets are the most elaborate part of 
the dress. It would seem as if the legs, knees and feet were 
loaded with jewels. The only symbols on this statue are as fol- 
lows: At the top of the ornament is the head of Tlaloc, with the 
usual eye, open mouth, sunken cheeks, with three dots on either 
side of the head and a diadem crowned with feathers, the ovals 
at the bottom of the skirt. The back is made up entirely of 
hieroglyphics. It is avery striking statue, The face is massive; 
the thighs, which are naked, are very heavy; ankles and feet 
clumsy. The whole figure is short, but the ornamentation on it 
is elaborate and highly wrought. We have dwelt upon these 
figures in order to show that the statues of the kings were entirely 
different from these of the “Culture Heros,” and to prove that 
they were not idols which represented divinities, but were por- 
trait statues of kings. This shows that there were three classes 
of beings worshiped by the Mayas, as follows: The personified 
nature powers, Culture Heroes and Deified Kings, the shrines 
having been devoted to the first class, the isolated pyramids to 
the second and the palace courts to the last, 
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AN OBSTETRICAL CONJURATION. 
By D. G. Brinton, M. D. 


The “medicine men” of the native American tribes were 
everywhere prominent figures in the primitive social lite, usually 
forming a-guild or caste by themselves. They claimed the 
possession of mysterious, occult powers, by which they could 
control the elements and the operations of nature, and also bind 
or loose the spiritual potencies which direct human fate. 

Nearly everywhere they are reported to have employed in 
their invocations and chants a dialect or mode of speech, which 
differed from that in common use, and was calculated to throw 
an additional air of solemnity on their expressions. Sometimes — 
this seems to have been a mere jargon or argot, like thieves’ 
slang; at others, it bears evident traces of archaic forms and 
obsolete terms, indicating that it is a survival of a more ancient 
stratum of the language of the tribe. 

Frequently the obscurity of this sacred dialect is rendered 
still more dense by the introduction of numerous figurative and 
symbolic expressions, and by references to rites and supersti- 
tions which are local and little known. Hence it becomes a 
severe task for one even well versed in the ordinary language 
to translate the chants and conjurations of the medicine men, or, 
speaking more properly of them, the native priesthood. 

This is well illustrated by a series of specimens from Mexico 
which have been lately published from a manuscript of the 
seventeenth century, in the extensive “Collection of Inedited 
Documents relating to the History of Spain,” printed by the 
Spanish government. The author, Father de la Serna, made it 
his business to gather a number of the formulas at that time— 
about 1650—in current use among the native doctors, his object 
being to show that they were really in the spirit of paganism, 
and ought to be condemned by the parish priests. Being a 
thorough scholar in the Nahuatl language, he succeeded in 
learning not only the exact words, but also the hidden signifi- 
cance of these curious prayers and magical chants. 

Some of them were couched in terms quite remote from the 
ordinary tongue, departing from it so far as to introduce new 
phonetic elements, such as the letter R and the initial L, which 
are never heard in pure Nahuatl. In most examples, figures of 
speech and methaphorical expressions abound, which were 
understood by the initiated, but conveyed no meaning to the 
ordinary hearer. Considerable interest attaches to these figures, 
as there is no doubt but that they were transmitted from an age 
anterior to the Conquest; and if we would understand the sym- 
bolism which is apparent in ancient Mexican and Maya manu- 
scripts and preserved on the walls of their temples, here is an 
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opportunity to learn under what mystic forms they concealed 
the true meaning of their rhapsodies and incantations from the 
‘common herd. 

Many of these native officiants, and indeed, often the highest 
in rank, were women. There were also many of that sex who 
practiced medicine, uniting a real knowledge of the therapeutic 
powers of various herbs with a large amount of mummery and 
magical procedures. Men-midwives were unknown, women 
alone attending in confinement cases. When the labor was 
delayed, the child was delivered by manual aid; but before this 
operation was undertaken, a mystical formula was repeated by 
the midwife, which is the one I select as an example of these 
curious exorcisms. It runs as follows: 


THE CONJURATION. 


“Come now to our aid, you Five Fates; and thou, my 
‘Mother, the rabbit with its mouth upward, thou must now begin 
the green throes. Let us see who is so daring as to attempt to 
destroy us. 

“Come also thou, the nine times smitten, the nine times 
beaten; see, we scatter thee abroad for the yellow throes, the 
green throes. And come thou, my Father, thou of the four 
reeds, thou with the red hair, who spits flame; and thou, white 
‘woman, and thou, spirit ot yellowness, come. 

“Come, ye goddesses who open the secret fountains, come 
and aid this birth; come spirits of the Five Fates, turn your 
gaze in one direction, that we may overcome whatever would 
oppose us; that 1 may be strengthened to resist and destroy 
even the daughter of the gods.” 


The explanations of these adjurations are as follows: 

The “ Five Fates” are the five fingers, which the midwife is 
about to use; “my Mother, the rabbit with its mouth upward,” 
is the earth, Mother Earth, from which all things grow upward, 
called a rabbit in opposition to the figure in the moon, which the 
natives also called a rabbit; “ green throes ”, because pains were 
divided in the native nosology into colors, green, yellow, grey, 
etc.; the “nine times beaten” is the tobacco, which was cere- 
monially prepared in this manner; “my Father” reters to the 
fire, called of “four reeds”, because the new fire was ceremon- 
ially kindled on the day of the native calendar named “ four 
reeds”; the “ white woman” is the copal gum burned for in- 
cense; the “goddesses who open the secret fountains” are 
probably the divinities or personified forces which preside over 
child-birth; while the final reference to “the daughter of the 
gods” is an obscure allusion which I can not explain. 

This instructive example indicates how far removed was the 
speech of the priestly class from that of ordinary life, and how 
caretully it should be studied, if we would enter into the spirit of 
native symbolism. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WiuiaM, CopLtey WIins.Low, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Tue TEMPLE OF QUEEN Hatasu.—Ever since Mariette dis- 
closed the sculptures on a wall of the temple of Hatasu, at 
Deir-el-Bahari, representing the naval expedition to Punt, that 
spot has been accounted a rich site for further investigation. In 
her lecture on that famous monarch, the “Queen Elizabeth of 
Ancient Egypt,” Miss Edwards graphically portrays what that 
temple was in its glory and what may be expected in excavat- 
ing so promising a site. Dr. Naville, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, in but three weeks’ labor last season, found a group of 
chambers under the déérts of the cliff; a hall of offerings against 
the western rock; a chamber on the east containing a high 
altar; and a little chapel leading into the northern cliff, with 
beautiful painted reliefs, which are being reproduced in col>r 
for the Fund’s volume. From a communication just sent to me 
from Thebes, I make these extracts upon the work in progress: 
The temple is being almost literally cut out of the mountain. 
When the vast mounds upon the middle terrace have been 
cleared away—a labor which can not proceed very fast—the 
brilliantly white colonade round its northwestern end will become 
a landmark visible for miles. The clearance of this part of the 
temple will have a double interest; firstly, architectural, for 
Mariette’s plan has been found to bear very little relation to 
fact, and the present appearance of the walls promises unusual 
features of construction; secondly, artistic, for we have found 
that a wall of unknown painted reliefs exists below the accumu- 
lated rubbish. These will be laid bare during the next fortnight, 
but the main mass of the mounds will hardly disappear this 
season. Already upon the upper terrace are piled more than 
three hundred sculptured blocks, taken by the Copts from all 

arts of the temple to build their convent walls. In the mounds 
of the middle terrace we shall recover nearly as many more, of 
which some show already. When all is cleared, and the possi- 
bilities of further discovery exhausted, these blocks will be 
sorted, and, if possible, built up again into their original places. 
This work, which will be supervised by Mr. John E. Newberry, 
the architect attached to the expedition, will be of the first 
importance, both on artistic and historical grounds; for it will 
result in the reconstruction of several scenes hardly inferior 
either in interest or workmanship to the famous Punt reliefs. For 
example, much has been recovered of the decoration of the 
third or lowest terrace, showing that there was represented 
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another nautical scene—the transportation of two obelisks from 
Elephantine at the bidding of the queen. Either in the mounds 
or by the demolition of the Coptic walls, left standing on the 
upper terrace, it is hoped that the rest of this scene may be 
found. Every effort is being made to preserve all evidence as 
to the subsequent history of the temple, and to find the small 
objects of antiquity, scattered among the dédris. So far the 
main finds of the latter class have been beads, scarabs and 
figurines, made of the famous blue-glazed ware. Good Demotic 
and Coptic ostreka are frequent, and there is much'refuse from 
sifted mummy pits of Dynasty XXII. Some coffins and mum- 
mies have been found lying loose among the upper layers of 
débris; one fine case belonged to Namen-Menkhet-amen, a re- 
lation of Osorkhon II. and Takelothis; another contains a very 
finely rolled mummy, for whose reception it was not originally 
intended; a third is early Coptic, and shows on the front of the 
outer cloth representations of wine and corn in the hands, while 
below is the sacred boat of Osiris, and over the heart a wastzka. 


Dr. W. G. Hogarth, of the Fund staff, who writes the above, 
very truly remarks that architecturally Hatasu’s Temple has no 
parallel; in the quality and preservation of its reliefs it vies with 
any of the best known tombs; it is situated in a grander situa- 
tion than any other building in Egypt. The boon which its 
clearance will confer on lovers of art and the picturesque can 
hardly be overstated; and science will gain not less by the ex- 
ploration of a monument of the great Dynasty XVIII, the finest 
existing memorial of Egypt’s most famous queen. 


ATLAs oF ANCIENT Ecypt.—Such is the constant and grow- 
ing need of a portable atlas of Ancient Egypt, for information 
and :reference, that the Egypt Exploration Fund committee 
has decided to issue one at an early day. Under date of 
February 17th, Miss Emily Paterson, the London Secretary, 
forecasts the atlas in this form: Preface; Introduction; Biblical 
References to Localities in Egypt; The Dynasties of the Old 
Kingdom and Empire; General Map of Ancient Egypt with 
Adjacent Lands; General Map of Modern Egypt; Map ot An- 
cient Egypt (the Delta to Beni Suef); Tables of the Nomes, 
with their capitals and-the gods worshiped in them; Map of 
Ancient Egypt (Beni Suef to Ekhmim); the same (from Ekhmim 
to Philze); the same (from Assouan to Semneh); the same (from 
Semneh to Khartim); Map of Goshen and the Route of the 
Exodus; Ancient and Modern Authorities for Egyptian Geog- 
raphy and History; Index. : 

These eight maps, with the tables and other data, will be 
very much sought after by all readers of ancient history and 
explorations. 

The comparatively small maps at the end of the Archzolog- 
ical Report for 1892-93, published last summer, illustrate how 
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useful such an atlas will be. This brochure, by the way, is an 
avant coureu~ of the elaborate volume of the explorations and 
the equally elaborate volume of the survey published each year. 
It sketches, too, the progress of Egyptology during the year. 


Dr. NAVILLE very properly will preside over the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, to be held in his own city, 
Geneva, trom September 3d to 12th. It is to be hoped that 
complete harmony will soon prevail among all the members of 
this distinguished body. It will be recalled that a section of the 
Congress met last in Lisbon and another held its session in 
London. 


Miss Mary Broprick, Ph.D., of College Hall, Byng Place, 
London, is engaged in lecturing on subjects of Egyptian history 
and archeology. She has edited Murray’s Hand-Book for 
Egypt, translated and annotated Brugsch’s “Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,” and prepared a very useful American edition of 
Mariette’s “Outlines of Egyptian History” (Scribner of New 
York), which I have commended as a book for students and 
reference. The same enthusiasm which developed an Amelia 
B. Edwards into an Egyptologist can inspire many an American 
woman to turn her talents and acquisitions Nile-ward. The art 
side alone is a fascinating investigation; besides which, the deft 
female fingers would transfer the text in a nicer and more rapid 
form than would or do many ot the male hieroglyphists. It is 
not generally known how much Dr. Naville is indebted to his 
wife for her skill as a draughtsman, of which his volume on 
“Goshen” is a marked instance. 


Tue next Congress of Orientalists will do Egyptology a 
good service if it takes steps to have established a consensus of 
opinion respecting the spelling of many words and proper 
names, particularly, in the former case, of words in which the 
second vowel is supplied, and in names like Hatasu and Thoth- 
mes. I refer chiefly to the general use of textual and other 
words rather than to their scholarly use in critical and elaborate 
articles. The vocabularly is, however, receiving the constant 
study of the disciples of the schools of Brugsch and Erman; 
Protessor Hess, of Freibourg, has been doing important work 
upon a papyrus, partly in Demotic, in the British Museum; and 
Dr. Steindorft has been restudying the hieroglyphic text with 
special reference to phonology. This, by the way, lets us re- 
mark that the theory of recent date that there were no homo- 
phones in the early alphabet receives confirmation from an 
investigation by Professor Hommel as to the supposed two 
interchangeable signs for S. The analogy of some Semitic 
letters shows that these signs represented two distinct sounds. 
Dr. Erman has added his testimony to that of Dr. Hommel. 


REGARDING the Grof collection of Graco-Egyptian portraits, 
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I am struck with the words of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, who, in 
remarking that the ethnologist looks to Egypt for explanations 
of mortuary customs, says that the mask was placed over the 
face of the deceased to transform him into a spirit, just as the 
youth who dons the mask in a sacred dance becomes the god 
whom he personifies. On ethnological grounds, this is a good 
reason; but a still stronger one, and the most human or natural, 
was that of affection; and so the Greek in Egypt used his skill 
and his love of beauty in painting portraits that to-day are full 
of life, character, and an entrancing subtlety. Dr.O.W. Holmes, 
viewing with me the collection when exhibited in Boston, said 
of the famous “No. 45” (the portrait of a girl), “I have just 
seen her face on Washington street,” to which I replied, “Or 
coming out of a symphony concert.” 


Tue glad bit of news comes this week that Volume II of 
“Beni Hasan” is published and en route to the Smithsonian for 
distribution. The ethnologists who read the AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN should study the facial illustrations in this book. 
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PALESTINE EXPORATION. 
By TueEopore F. WRIGHT. 


The railway now in process of construction from Haifa, near 
Mount Carmel, to Damascus will be of much greater com- 
mercial importance than the line to Jerusalem, which is rather 
for the transport of travelers than of merchandise. As the 
means of landing at Haita are superior to those at Jaffa, so the 
country to be reached is more productive. It is not unlikely 
that the beautiful and salubrious neighborhood of the Sea of 
Galilee, once so populous, now nearly deserted, will be opened 
to fresh settlement, and that the plain of Genneseret, along the 
western shore of that sea, will again be covered with grain 
fields. Beyond, of course, the railway will reach Damascus, 
the principal city of western Asia, and will at once displace the 
trains of camels which are now the means of conveying mer- 
chandise from the shops of Damascus toward Egypt and the 
west. Of course I do not overlook the road for wagons over 
the twin ranges of the Lebanon to Beyrout, but it is a very slow 
and laborious and expensive way for freight and will not com- 
pete with the railway. 

To the archeologists the construction of this railway is very 
important, because the managers have taken the Palestine 
Exploration Fund under its protection and will give its agents 
every facility in prosecuting their work. In the presence of the 
constructing parties it will be safe to do much important work 
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in the vicinity of the line, and it is not unlikely that valuable 
discoveries will be made by the very digging which will be 
done for the sake of the railway, especially a little later on when 
the Jordan valley is reached. 

The completion of a contract with E. E. Howell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to reproduce in this country the contour or relief 
map of Palestine, which attracted so much attention at the Ex- 
position, makes usetul a careful description of it. It is con- 
structed on the same scale as those of the Old and New 
Testament Maps already issued by the Society. These were 
reduced from the scale of the large map (1 inch to the mile) to 
34 of an inch to the mile, or the fraction of =~. The levels, as 
calculated by the engineers who triangulated the country, of 
whom Mr. Armstrong was one from the commencement to the 
end, are followed exactly. No other correct raised map of the 
country is possible, because the Survey of Palestine is copyright 
and belongs to the committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Without raising the question of piracy, however, no other trust- 
worthy raised map is at all likely to be attempted, because the 
knowledge of the country requisite can only be possessed by 
one who has stepped over every foot of it, and because the 
labor which Mr. Armstrong has given to the work—extending 
over many years—will scarcelv be expended by any other per- 
son, now or in the future. This labor will be partly under- 
stood when it is explained that the map was prepared by the 
super-position of small pieces of cardboard, many thousands in 
number, cut so as to represent the lie of the country, and laid 
one above the other. The work occupied all Mr. Armstrong’s 
leisure time for seven years. In its unfinished state the map 
presents the appearance of a completely terraced country. It 
embraces the whole of western Palestine, from Baalbeck, in the 
north, to Kadesh Barnea, in the south, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the east of Jordan. The natural features of the 
country stand out prominently, and show at a glance the relative 
proportions of the mountains, heights, valleys, plains, etc. The 
seas, lakes, marshes and perennial streams are shown in blue; 
the watercourses on the plains and main roads are marked by 
a grooved line; the Old and New Testament sites in red, and 
the hills and plains in white. Towns are numbered to corres- 
pond with a reference list of names. 

With this map before him the teacher or the student is enabled 
to follow the Bible narrative exactly; he can trace the route of 
armies; he can reconstruct the roads; he can understand the 
growth and the decay of cities, their safety or their dangers, 
from their geographical positions. It is a magnificent addition 
to the many works which this Society has given to the world. 
It illustrates the practical usefulness of the Society, while it adds 
One more to its achievements in the cause of illustration and 
explanation of the Bible Lands. 
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The map should be in every public library and every public 
school and every Sunday achoel, Its price is necessarily high, 
because the work is most costly to produce. It measures seven 
feet six inches by four feet, and can be seen at 612 Seventeenth 
street N. W., Washington. The map is cast in fibrous plaster; 
it is colored, and tramed solidly; it is despatched in a wooden 
box, for which no extra charge is made. It is warranted to 
travel safely. The price is $55. The price in England, includ- 
ing boxing, is about the same, and in addition the American 
purchaser must pay freight and duty. Mr. Howell’s reputation 
is such, and his engagement so clearly requires the excellence 
of this work to be equal to that of any work by him exhibited 
by the United States Geological Survey or others, at Chicago, 
that there is no reason to doubt that the arrangement will prove 
satisfactory to all. 

As to the work next to be undertaken in Palestine, I may say 
that a firman or permit is eagerly expected from the Turkish 
government, and that, as soon as it is granted, a very important 
work will be undertaken. The account of the work at Lachish 
is about to be published by MacMillan & Co., fully illustrated. 

LaATER.—The firman for two years’ excavation at Jerusalem 
has been granted. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION 
FUND AND ITS SURVEY FUND. 


To the E-ditor of the American Antiquarian: 


The following subscriptions to the Fund since March 20th 
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From March 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


ne nan ne ae ee ee eee $ 5.00 
The Very Rev. Dean E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D........... 10.00 
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As this is the initial acknowledgment in this magazine, thanks 
to its friendly editor, who is an honorary secretary of this society, 
I will state our terms of subscription: 

All donors or subscribers to the season’s explorations of $5 or 
upward receive the illustrated quarto volume of the season. 
Previous volumes can be had. It is hoped that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 

Patrons contribute not less than $25, with the privilege to 
withdraw from the list at any time. 

Survey Fund subscribers of not less than $5 receive the survey 
volume ot the season and annual report. 

The Archeological Report, a valuable illustrated brochure, 
issued each summer, is sent free to our subscribers. It is to 
precede the elaborate volume, informing the reader of the “latest 
results,” with summaries of archeological news, notes of books, 
etc., etc. It has been truly said that no other archeological 
or historical society in the world gives so much for a five-dollar 
subscription. The Atias is described in “Notes.” We have no 
endowment. Will our readers aid this good cause of ethnology, 
anthropology, archeology and history? Circulars gratuitously 
furnished. Wm. C. Winstow, Honorary Treasurer, 

April 20, 1894. 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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WAS THERE CONTACT WITH ASIATIC COUNTRIES? 


THE ELEPHANT TRUNK AND ANIMAL-HEADED THRONE. 


The subject of contact with Asiatic countries has come up 
many times, and many arguments in favor of it have been brought 
out, the similarity of the symbols having given rise to the 
thought. Some of the symbols, however, have been misinter- 
preted, and really weaken the argument rather than strengthen 
it. Among these we shall place the elephant’s trunk as first, for 
this has been seized upon by many writers to prove the antiquity 
of man in America, or to show contact with Asiatic countries in 
prehistoric times. The tact is, however, that no such elephant’s 
trunk exists in America, either as a symbol or an ornament; and 
it is somewhat doubtful whether even the elephant pipes which 
were discovered in the Mississippi Valley are genuine. We refer 
to it at this time because it is important to separate the true from 
the false, and so prepare the way for the stronger argument in 
the future. We believe that the argument is strong enough 
without this. 

The first writer to point out the elephant’s trunk was Waldeck, 
who imagined that he had discovered it as an ornament in the 
hieroglyphics at Palenque. Charnay, however, has visited this 
region and examined the hieroglyphics, and declares that there 
is no such elephant’s trunk in any hieroglyphic in Mexico or 
Central America, and expressed surprise that Waldeck should 
have represented that.there was. He asks the question, What 
end did he propose to himself in giving this fictitious represen- 
tation of the Katunes in the panel of the temple of inscriptions? 
Neither Catherwood, who drew the inscriptions, nor myself, who 
brought impressions of them away, nor living man, ever saw 
these elephants or their fine trunks. A theory might be started 
with respect to the probable Asiatic origin of the Toltec tribes, 
of the influence of Japanese civilization, but not from the dis- 
covery of any elephant trunks, but rather from the resemblance 
of the architecture found in the various temples. 

Another writer who has been relied upon as proving that the 
elephant’s trunk was used as an ornament is Stephens, and the 
figure which we have already given in the cut, which represents the 
tablet found upon the fagade of the palace at Palenque, is given as 
proof. The figure, however, when analyzed, does not prove to 
be a trunk at all, but a divided staff or vine, the usual sign of 
speech, though it might be taken for such at first sight. We call 
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attention to the figure, and especially to the shape of the symbol 
or ornament above the face, and, by way of explanation, would 
refer to the custom, which was very common among the ancient 
kings of Palenque, to wear a casque or helmet, in the shape of 
an animal’s head, but connect with it certain other symbols. 
Many such helmets or casques can be seen in the bas-reliefs at 
Chichen-Itza, Kabah and Palenque, also in the portrait columns 
at Copan. Stephens* also has described one as in the hands oi 
the seated figure in the elliptical tablet in the palace at Palenque. 
Here “the principal figure sits cross-legged on a couch orna- 
mented with two leopards’ heads; the attitude is easy, the physi- 
ognomy the same as that ofthe other personages, the expression 
calm and benevolent. The figure wears around its neck a neck- 
lace of pearls, to which is suspended a small medallion contain- 
ing a face; perhaps intended as an image of the sun. Like 
every other subject of sculpture we had seen in the country, the 
personage had ear rings, bracelets on the wrists, and a girdle 
around the loins. The head dress differs from most of the 
others at Palenque in that it wants the plumes of feathers.” The 
other figure, which seems that of a woman, is sitting cross-legged 
on the ground, richly dressed, and is presenting the casque to 
the figure on the throne. 


It might be further stated that Charnay discovered at Palen- 
que three figures which had been covered with calcareous coat- 
ing, and which were very fresh, one of which was seated in 
Turkish fashion and had a costume identical with the one in the 
oval tablet, a beautiful coliar around the neck, a cape like that 
worn at the present day, bracelets, dress below the girdle like 
the cape. The head-dress was a kind of miter covered with 
bars like those in one of the portrait statues, furnished with a 
tuft of feathers. The figure is seated. and was pointing towards 
the standing figure in the center. We would also by way of 
contrast refer to the plate which has been loaned to us by the 
publishers of the World’s Parliament of Religions and which 
represents the elephant idol or elephant god of the Hindoos. It 
will be noticed that this idol is dressed or ornamented with neck- 
lace, collar, wristlets, anklets and head-dress, which resemble 
those on some of the figures at Copan, and that it is surrouded 
by a series of figures somewhat as the idols in Central America 
are, but it has a genuine elephant’s head and trunk which has 
no resemblance to the ornament on the figure at Palenque. It 
will be noticed further that there are four hands on either side of 
the idol; one of them carries the naga, another a globe, another 
four arrows, another a bauble, another a baton, and soon. There 
is not an American symbol about it. The multiplicity of hands 
brings up a point. Are there any idols or figures in America 





*Stephens, Vol. II., p. 317. 
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which have more than two hands? In reference to this, we 
would refer to the idol of the gcddess of death in the museum 
of Mexico, for we shall find that here there are four hands, two 
above the skull and two below, though they can hardly be com- 
pared to the arms and hands which are a characteristic of the 
images or idols of Buddha. See frontispiece. 


The elephant’s trunk has, however, been recognized by many 
in the so-called Chinese hook, which is a common ornament in 
the facades at Chichen-Itza, Kabah, and at Mitla. The hook is 
sometimes seen at the corners of the buildings, and sometimes 
projects from the wall, but is attended with many sculptured 
ornaments on the face of the wall. It is supposed to have 
resemblance to the Japanese or Chinese ornament which some- 
times adorns the pagodas, but there is one peculiarity about the 
hook, especially that seen on the facade or ornamented wall at 
Kabah. Here the hook in every case projects from a peculiar 
ornament, which resembles in its general contour the human 
face, the eyes of which are sunken into the wall, and which are 
always seen on either side of the hook, This hidden face is one 
of the most novel and interesting features in the Maya archi- 
tecture. It is not always as highly ornamented as at Kabah, but 
can, nevertheless, be seen as a prominent symbol in the orna- 
mentation of many of the fagades, as well as on the altars and in 
the back of the statues, and on the tablets and elsewhere, though 
seldom attended with the hook as at Kabah. The reader will find 
such a face in the ornaments seeu on the fagades of the Casa 
de Monjas, at Uxmal. Here it surmounts the miniature hut in 
which the idol is enshrined. The eyes and nose are plainly 
visible. He will find it also in the rock inscriptions at Chiriqui, 
and Nijapa, being here plainly visible. It was a common hiero- 
glyphic, and suggests the idea that there was an esoteric system 
in vogue throughout Central America, which had for its support 
and perpetuity a secret society or an order of priests, which per- 
petuated the symbols and kept the forms and faces of the divin- 
ities constantly before the people. 


The same may be said of the coil. It was one of the sym- 
bols of the nature powers—the concentric circle, signifying 
the sun, the arch signitying the sky, and the coil and divided 
staff signifying the wind. What is more, the coil is often 
seen in the hidden manitou faces, giving expression to the 
eye, and sometimes forming the ear. It is a very common 
symbol, was worn upon the breast of Tlaloc, is seen issuing 
from the mouth of other divinities, and is called the comma. It 
seems to be a symbol peculiar to America, and yet there may 
be a clue furnished by it which will lead us to the distant | 
nations. The ornament called the Chinese hook quickly reminds 
us of the ornament seen upon the Chinese pagodas, just as the 
turbans on the figures which are seated in Turkish fashion on 
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the altar at Copan, remind us of the Tartar costume; and the 
symbol of the revolving sun on the oval or egg-like altar at 
Copan reminds us of the Chinese Tai Kai; as the double-headed 
throne, on which is seated the divinity, reminds us of the god- 
dess Kali, who is often represented as sitting on a throne which 
had animal heads like this; and as certain statues remind us of 
Buddha in their attitude. 

Shall we follow these analogies? The law of parallel devel- 
opement does not explain them. We abandon the elephant’s 
trunk. We shall not insist upon the Chinese hook. But we will 
ask some of our readers who claim the autochthonous origin of 
everything in America, to explain the globe and the animal- 
headed throne, the attitude and expression of the idol which is 
now in the Trocadero museum at Paris, which is pronounced by 
Dr. Hamy a representation of Quetzatlcoatl, seated cross-legged 





_, 











Fig. 1.—Egyptian Burial Scene. 


as is Buddha in his images, and especially the position of the 
animal-headed throne and the picot to the solstitial sun and the 
temple, and the peculiar orientation of the temples as compared 
with the palaces. 

We would also ask them to account for the spread of the 
suastika or Hindoo fire generator, as well as the Maltese cross. 
These are found all over the eastern continent in localities as far 
apart as Egypt and China, Hindoostan and Scandinavia, and in 
the western continent in localities as far apart as Florida and 
New Mexico, Ohio and Guatemala. The suastika from the Hope- 
well mounds exhumed by W. K. Moorehead, may be post-Co- 
lumbian or pre-Columbian, Shawnee or Mound-builder, it mat- 
ters not, for many specimens of the same symbol were discovered 
in the mounds and in the stone graves before Mr. Moorehead 
came upon his important find. The distribution of this expres- 
sive symbol is so conspicuous that it impresses those who have 
no special acquaintance with archzology, and calls forth fre- 
quent surprise. Prof, F. G. Wright has mentioned in Science 
that letters were sent to him from Shantung, China, and from 
Montana showing that the same symbol is among the mystic 
Chinese characters, the “Wan” meaning the “Ying Yam” or 
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“Tai Kai,” and in Scandinavia where Thor’s hammer is repre- 
sented as a suastika. 

The same may be said of the priestly costume, which consists 
of a leopard, lion or tiger skin, either thrown over the shoulders 
or worn around the waist; a costume which is nearly as wide- 
spread and as conspicuous as the symbol of the suastika seen 
on the Egyptian monuments, recognized in the tablets of Central 
America, occasionally found in the rare relics taken from the 
mounds of Ohio. 

We may say of both of these articles, the suastika symbol, 
and the priestly dress, that they are found scattered along a line 
or belt of latitude which has been frequently discussed as pre- 
senting many similar specimens, and as a probable line of com- 
munication, possibly of migration, in prehistoric times; the belt 
in which the sun-worshipping tribes have dwelt, from time 
immemorial. It is claimed that the law of parallel develop- 
ment requires the symbol of the cross, and the revolving wheel 
and the fire generator to accompany sun worship; but the 
common sense solution of this problem does not come from 
forcing any theory to such severe conclusions. It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose that symbols were spread from one center 
to another, than to conjecture that they originated in so many 
different centers. The burden of proof, therefore, rests upon 
those who hold the autochthonous theory. 

Those facts are coming before us more and more which may 
furnish the clue, and we seem to be rapidly approaching to a 
solution of the problem, but the largest liberty must be allowed 
until the solution is reached. The archzologists will not put 
any discredit upon ethnologists, even if they hold to the oppos- 
ite opinion, though it is more reasonable that new languages 
would arise than that the same symbols should arise in new 
regions, or that new inventions would appear in so many widely 
separated centers. 
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WAS THERE AN AMERICAN COSTUME? 
CEREMONIAL COSTUME AND OFFICIAL REGALIA, 


The subject of attire is very suggestive. Was there an Amer- 
ican costume which we can say was indigenous; or was there 
such a variety of costume as to prove that each tribe and nation 
adopted a costume to suit their circumstances, or is it the 
Asiatic costume which we so frequently come in contact with 
and which strikes our attention because of its contrast with the 
European costume? Any one who has noticed the great differ- 
ence between the native dress of the ordirary hunter Indian, 
when uncivilized, and the appearance of the same Indian when 
civilized and in European clothes, would at once say that the 
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Asiatic and the European have changed places, for the native 
costume is certainly much more Asiatic than European. At 
least, the official regalia of priests was quite similar to that 
which is common in the East. 

The official regalia of the chiefs and kings presents more var- 
iety, but by comparing the American and Asiatic we find those 
analogies which lead us to the same conclusion as do the sym- 
bols, that even this native costume in much of its details may 
have been borrowed from the Asiatics. This is more apparent 
in the southwest provinces than in the northern, as the northern 
climate required more protection and closer fitting costumes, 
yet we find the same separation in the different articles of dress, 
and the same ornamenting ot the person with necklaces, wrist- 
lets, anklets, belts, kilts, pouches, head-dresses, in the various 
parts of the continent. So that the picture of a dancing figure 
taken from the mounds would very well represent the costume 
ot a dancer in a sacred feast in almost any other part of the 
country. The examination of the prehistoric relics with this 
thought in mind, brings out the point quite clearly. In the re- 
gions of which we have spoken, the resemblance between the 
personal ornaments and official regalia is quite close, especially 
if we consider the difference in the grade of progress or stage of 
civilization. Here the head-dresses, collars, kilts, girdles, san- 
dals or moccasins, are all separate, in fact as separate as a Scotch 
plaid or scarf, kilt or cap are from one another; the bracelets, 
wristlets and anklets are always in the same place and in similar 
shapes. This is the case in the northwest coast among the 
Tinneh, in the eastern parts among the Iroquois, in the central 
parts among the Mandans, as well as among the Muund builders 
and among the South Sea tribes. Shall we call this the Ameri- 
can costume and make it distinctive, or shall we trace the re- 
semblance to the Asiatic coasts and especially to the Polynesian 
islands, and say that it was borrowed ?* 


The subject of ceremonial costume as associated with the official 
use of common weapons suggests another topic, namely, the dif- 
ference between the common attire and the official regalia. We 
take it up as the subject of this paper, and shall ask, first, 
whether there was such uniformity in personal attire as to say 
that there was any American costume; second, was there any 
such uniformity in the official regalia as to say that this was 
conventional, and third, was there any such comparison between 





*The reader will find in the transactions of the Canadian Institute for 1894 a description 
of the ceremonial costumes of the Carrier (Tinneh) Indians, including necklace (tsindezilya), 
the wristiet (nalthan), ruffle (latcen), breast-plate (tastlu), coronet or wig (tsikestzai), the 
pouch or fire-bag anon the ceremonial shirt (raz), and a comparison between them 
and the ancient ceremonial ornaments of the Assyrians and Jews, by Rev. Father A. G. 
Morice Hesays: “Standing in the midst of an admiring assembly, crowned with the weird 
head-dress, resplendent in the glory of his moon-like breast-plate, clothed in the folds of 
his resonant fringed robe, with his shining fire-bag hanging on the left, and his jeweled 
quiver on the right, and bedecked from head to fuot with snow-white sheets, he must have 
been a sight worth beholding,”’ 
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the ceremonial costumes found in this country and those seen in 
Polynesia and eastern Asia as to say that it was transmitted. 


I. In order to illustrate this point we shall describe the different 
attire of the chiefs and medicine men among the hunter tribes, 
such as the Mandans and Sioux, and the mountain tribes, such 
as the Navajos, and then take up the attire ot the civilized 
tribes. The pictures depicted by Catlin illustrate this. In these 
paintings a Crow chief had a figure of a crow on his head. Four 
Bears, chief of the Mandans, had a head-dress of eagle feathers, 
horns of buffalo, necklace of birds’ claws, moccasins of buck- 
skin, leggings of deer-skin, shield of buffalo hide, bow of bone, 
quiver of panther-skin, lance of ash, ornamented with quills, 
tobacco sack of otter-skin, a pipe of red steatite, notched to show 
the years of his life, belt of buck-skin, medicine bag of beaver. 
Another chief, a medicine man, called the Old Bear, had eagle 
calumets in each hand, a fox-skin in front of his body, and fox 
tails attached to his heels, moccasins, leggings and head-dress, all 
of them significant. The medicine man was the most grotesquely 
decorated and dressed. He was covered with the skin of a yellow 
bear, the head of which served as a mask; the huge claws of 
which also were dangling on his wrists and ankles; in one hand 
he shook a frightful rattle, and in the other brandished his med- 
icine spear or magic wand; to the rattling din and discord of all 
of which he added the wild and startling jumps and yells of the 
Indian and the horrid and appalling grunts and snarls and growls 
of the grizzly bear, in ejaculatory and guttural incantations to 
the good and bad spirits in behalf of his patient, who was rolling 
and groaning in the agonies of death, whilst he was dancing 
around him, jumping over him, and pawing him about, and roll- 
ing him in every direction. It was unusual to have the dress so 
completely emblematic as this, yet the wild Indian hunters often 
wore upon their person those articles which could be easily 
recognized as symbols by all who saw them. In some cases the 
symbols would be a personal or a clan totem, in the shape of a 
bird, worn upon the head, In other cases it would be a knife 
upon the head and a number of feathers upon the spear, the 
feathers signifying the number of persons he had slain in battle. 
Sometimes the robe of skin would be emblazoned with pictures 
of all the battles he had fought, would be the chart of his military 
life. 

This personal decoration of the medicine man illustrates an im- 
portant feature ofall religious symbols. The priests are generally 
so clothed with the symbols of their office that the form of 
religion which they are serving can be recognized in their dress. 
This is as true of the historic as of the prehistoric religions, but 
in the prehistoric religions of America is especially important. 
It needs only a little closer study of the priests’ dress and the 
symbols contained in them to ascertain the nature of their re- 
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ligions, This is illustrated by the figure of the priests in thé 
facades on the temple at Palenque, Honduras, It is still better 
illustrated in the sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalhuapa. In 
these sculptures we have a variety of figures arranged in pairs, 
the figures above to represent the divinity, the figures below to 
represent the suppliant to the divinity. In one we have the sun 
divinity above, represented by a head protruding from a ring; 
two coiled serpents, with rattles and forked tongues, above the 
head; disks for rings in the ears, heavy necklace or collar made 
of stones below the head; a peculiar scarf falling from the chin; 
across the necklace, made up of knots and bows, disks or globes; 
from the globe descend bands with incisions, which are full of 
symbols, and stones which are also symbolic; to the necklace 
were attached the twining, vine-like ornaments, on which are 
rosettes, medallions, knots, leaves and flowers. The fact that 
the human face protrudes through the circular disk or ring, 
which resembles the moon, and that the medaliion has a picture 
of the full moon on it, leads to the belief that this is the moon 
goddess. In the lower part of this sculpture is the figure of a 
person with face upturned and uplifted hand, imploring the 
divinity. The breast is adorned with a globe, the hair with a 
disk; around the right wrist is a plain cuff; the left hand is 
covered by a skull; the girdle has a boar’s head for an ornament; 
from the front of the girdle, two twisted cords around the thigh, 
tied with a bow and tassel, falling between the legs. In front is 
a small altar, on which is a human head, from the mouth of 
which issues a curved staff. 

Head-dresses were sometimes used as kingly regalia, as well 
as clan emblems. Many head-dresses in the shape of masks 
were worn in dances. Among the hunter tribes these masks 
were in the shape of birds’ heads, buffalo heads and wolves’ 
heads. They show the animal totems of the people, the idea 
oftentimes being that the spirit of the animal had fairly taken 
possession of the dancers, and the attitude of the buffalo, wolf 
or other animal was assumed in the dance, Head dresses were 
worn by chiefs, with horns of buffalo, elk or deer projecting above 
the head. These may have been horns of power, but generally 
they were clan signs or totems, indicating the clan to which the 
chief belonged. Sometimes the horns would be tattooed on the 
face, They were frequently placed on the inside of the lodges 
and occasionally on the outside of the houses. These horn 
heads were not so much craft symbols as clan symbols, yet they 
show whether people were hunters and animal worshipers, or 
agriculturists and sun worshipers, or villagers and star worship- 
ers, or belonged to the so-called civilized tribes, as the different 
grades of society were indicated by them as well as by the other 
ornaments and accoutrements. 


The necklace was also an official ornament, This was worn 
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both by male and female; by the females mainly as an ornament; 
by the males as an emblem of honor or as a clan totem, some- 
times as a craft symbol. There are necklaces which are made 
up of bear’s teeth and bone beads. There are others which have 
human fingers suspended to the string; others which have medal- 
lions, some of them with portraits upon them; these are historic. 
Occasionally a necklace will have a medicine bag attached to it, 
hanging on the breast. Others will have pearls, translucent 
stones, copper tubes, turquoises. The necklaces of the civilized 
tribes are more elaborate and more significant than those of the 
uncivilized. Some of these remind us of the necklaces which 
were worn by the gods and goddesses of India, for they are 
made up of skulls or of images of skulls; others of them have 
medallions hanging at the center of the necklace, some of them 
being covered with the symbols of the sun, others with faces, 
portraits perhaps of individuals or pictures of gods. Necklaces 
were not often used as craft symbols, yet they were at times in- 
dicative of the class to which one belonged, either the warrior, 
clan elder, the priestly class, or the ruler or chief. Necklaces 
show the grades of civilization, as well as the personal rank and 
wealth of the individual; though mainly ornamental, they are 
also symbolic. 

Collars are often seen upon the shoulders of the divinities of 
Mexico. Some of them are very wide and elaborate. There 
are collars on the dancing figures inscribed on the copper plates 
which remind us of the Aztecs. Charnay has described the 
collars which were found upon the sculptured figures at Lorillard 
City and M. Habel has described those found in Gautemala. 
Collars may be seen upon the figures of the priest in the facade 
of the temple of Palenque. Medallions are generally found over- 
lapping these collars. Figures which have collars, breast-plates 
and other symbols have been described by Bishop Bell of Kansas, 
though their antiquity may be questioned. 

The leggings, girdles, shirts and mantles, as well as head- 
dresses, were often symbolic. It is noticeable that the tunic or 
shirt and the mantle or cloak of the Romans, Greeks, Assyrians, 
Jews and Egyptians find their counterpart in the hunting-shirt 
and fur or skin mantle of the aborigines of America. These 
were worn by the hunters as well as by the medicine men, and 
were common articles of clothing, Lut became afterward the 
symbols of the priestly office; for the priests in Mexico, Central 
America, Assyria and Egypt are always represented as being 
clad in a mantle made of animal skins—tiger, leopard, bear, or 
some other animal. 

The girdle was also an article of dress which became official. 
This girdle was used by the hunter for the purpose of carrying 
his knife, his medicine bag, his tobacco pouch and pipe. The 
girdles of the Mexicans became so symbolic that the priests are 
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represented as wearing the most elaborate kinds, and carrying 
suspended to them all kinds of ornaments. The moccasin and 
leggings were not so symbolic as the girdle or mantle, yet the 
moccasin was used as a symbol of his clan by the hunter. It 
differed from the sandal of the Cliff dwellers, and the sandal of 
the Cliff-dweller differed from the footwear of the Mexicans, 
showing that the clan emblem and national life, the social grade, 
as well as the office and rank, were all to be learned from a study 
of the footwear as well as the head-dress. This is illustrated by 
the leggings of the Navajo Indian who was dressed and adorned 
to look like one of the Navajo divinities called Dsilyi Neyani 
(after his toilet in the house of the butterflies). The legs and 
fore-arms were painted black to represent the storm cloud, with 
white zigzag streaks to represent the lightning. Small objects 
to represent wings were tied to the arms, downy eagle feathers 
tothe hair. Necklaces of coral and collars of beaver skins hung 
around the necks, a girdle of disks around the body, a fawn-skin 
bag filled with cornmeal in one hand, plumed wands with the 
shaft of different colors, to represent the north and south, in the 
other hand. This figure shows that every article of dress was at 
times regarded as symbolic, even the colors were symbols of the 
nature powers. He was a messenger to call the people to the 
sacred dances. He followed the lightning trail to the house 
inside of a black mountain. This house was two stories high 
and had four doorways, which were covered with trees for doors. 
The trees of different colors, east, black; north, white; west, 
yellow; south, blue. 
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PALEOLITHIC NOTES. 


The discussion is still going on as to the division between the paleolithic 
and the neolithic age. The absence of the pottery from the paleolithic age 
is supposed to be distinctive, but the archzologists array themselves upon 
one side and the ethnologists on the other of this subject, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, M. Cartailhac, M. Salomon, M. Reinach, in Europe, and Pro- 
fessor H. W. Haynes and others, in this country, favoring the distinction, 
and M. Dupont, M. DeNadaillac, M. Fraipont, in Europe, and Dr. Brinton and 
a few others in this country on the other side. The knowledge of pottery is 
doubtful, for the fragments of pottery discovered in the quatenary beds 
might have been introduced through fishers, or by the actions of burrowing 
animals, just as Professor W. H. Holmes claims that the rejects of recent 
work-shops were introduced in the gravel bedsin America. The paleolithic 
age is having a hard time to hold its own, but a single discovery may set 
the question back where it was, or may unsettle the distinction and leave 
the two ages without a line between them. The specialists in that depart- 
ment are doing good work, and we trust to their candor and honesty. It is 
still an open question. 
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World's Pariiament of Religions. An Illustrated and Popular Story of 
the World’s First Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago, in connec- 
tion with the Columbian Exposition in 1893. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. Chicago: The Parliament Publishing Co. 


The great event of the century, from a religious point of view, was the 
holding of a parliament of religions in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. The parliament has been criticised, and it has been claimed 
by some that it has had an evil influence, especially as some of the foreign 
visitors arrogated so much superiority for their own faiths, and returned to 
their own lands only to draw invidious comparisons. A part of this com- 
placency is due to the adulation which these strangers received at Chicago, 
an adulation which few religionists from this country would expect to receive 
if they were visitors in foreign lands; but the greater part is due to a mis- 
interpretation. It has been said that there were not five persons in the vast 
assembly who had read the life of Buddha; so it was held that the acquaint- 
ance with his doctrines was proportionately small, the intelligence of the 
vast number of divines having suffered a partial eclipse by a sudden test 
which was applied to a miscellaneous audience. If this is the method of 
judging, and if there was no appreciation of the impartial and liberal spirit 
and of the real intelligence which lay underneath that test, we pity 
the judgment of those professed scholars from foreign lands, for they have 
not the least conception of the character of the American mind. There 
was, to be sure, a smack of old wine when the old learning was exhibited to 
the admiring audiences, but how does this compare with the sparkling water 
which bursts from the fountain in nearly every Christian home in this land? 
Would the women of America change places with the women of India or 
China? Would we exchange the prospects of childhood here with that of 
childhood in the far east? They criticise our beef-eating from a ceremonial 
standpoint, and our institutions from their own old world standpoint; but 
when they make our religion responsible for the evils of society, including 
drunkenness, they give us a rule for judging which does them and their 
system far more damage than ours, for the very evils which are opposed by 
our religion are upheld by theirs. The despised Jew has been heard. He 
is more respectful than the Mohammedan, and more tolerant than the 
Hindoo. Let him be heard. The greatness and influence of Moses is 
defended from Ingersoll attacks by the means. The science of compara- 
tive religions does not favor throwing away all that we have and leveling 
everything to the dust, but rather the building higher, stronger and better 
the systems which we have, upholding the best elements of faith, and seek- 
ing the truth in all sincerity and candor, wherever it can be found. 

This was the spirit which ruled the parliament. The book is actuated by 
the same spirit. Let it be read. If it is not read, let the engravings be 
studied. These show that art and architecture have reached a high stage 
in other countries, but the worship of idols still continues, and is even 
defended by the leaders of thought. The carved figures on the temple 
walls at Tanjore, the carved bull at Mysore, the Hindoo temple at Oodey- 
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pore, the Confucian temple at Ningpo, the old tower in Foochow, the tower 
temple at Hongchow, the pavilions at Bankok, Siam, the temple at Paknam, 
the pagoda at Mandalay, the bronze statue of Buddha at Kamakura, Japan, 
the Shintoo temples at Tokio, Japan, the panels representing Ganapatti at 
Halabede, India, are excellent selections to exhibit the “worship in stone,” 
which abounds far and near, and to show what the religious sentiment has 
accomplished there was only one thing lacking. That is, America should 
have been exhibited as eminently religious. This would have made the 
parliament complete. There was a genius which ruled everything at the 
World’s Fair and which has perpetuated itself in books and engravings, 
but what is to result? Will men settle down to the servitude to Mammon 
again, and forget that art and religion have always been associated? There 
is a progress which should go beyond politics, and which should throw off 
the bondage of party and sect. That progress is to have its free scope 
under the liberty which is enjoyed in America. The awakening of mind 
and the broadening of vision has already begun. A stronger religious faith 
should follow. The contrast between these idols and architectural orna- 
ments, and the portraits of the living men and women, is very instructive. 
The wonder is that any of these intelligent-looking persons should under- 
take to defend the worship of idols or to compare the effete systems of the 
east with the progressive systems which prevail at the west, for nowhere do 
we find such pure spirituality. 


Canada’s Intellectual Strength and Weakness. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., 
LL.D., D.C.L., etc. Montreal: Foster, Brown & Co. 

The learned president of the Royal Society of Canada, also secretary of 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, in publishing this monogram confers a 
boon upon all who seek information respecting the status of “Literature, 
Education and Art in Canada.” First delivered as a lengthy address before 
the Society, it is now enriched with a copious series of bibliographical and 
critical notes of great value. This quarto of over one hundred pages, with 
astonishing brevity yet fullness, with much detail yet no little philosophic 
generalization, and with a pleasing style, terse yet flowing, will be welcome 
to many an American reader, who, we regret to say, is usually in great 
ignorance of what our Canadian brethren have done, or are about, in 
scientific and historical research, and in literary achievement. We doubt, 
for instance, if most of the readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN know that the 
clever creation of “Sam Slick” originated ina NovaScotianbrain. “Canada, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still,” just expresses the impartial way in 
which Dr. Bourinot treats the compound problem of strength and weakness. 
On the scientific side, Canada, in giving the world a Dawson, a Sterry 
Hunt and an Elkanah Billings, and in historical labors a Bourinot, a Hali- 
burton and a Kingsford, may proudly look up and be warmly recognized by 
our republic of science and letters. The bibliographical notes attest the 
learning and patient industry of Dr. Bourinot, already witnessed to in his 
“Cape Breton,” in his “Constitutional History,” and other elaborate works. 
Politically, we may differ somewhat from his views, albeit admiring his 
siern and true patriotism to the Dominion and the old mother flag, for we 
have somehow believed that for mutual advantage a future day would unite 
us as one country. The Royal Society is doing an effective work in advancing 
the cause of higher education, and particularly in creating and stimulating 
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a regard for scientific investigation and historical research, among the people 
of Canada. Nor are the French savants less interested than the English 
scholars in the work. W. C. WINSLow. 


Greece in the Age of Pericles. By Arthur J. Grant. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

There are several points of great interest to American archeologists 
brought out by this book. The author, in speaking of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, says that the initiations were mimetic represen,ations of Demeter and 
Persephone, the goddesses of the earth and corn, assisted by gigantic images 
and alternations of light and darkness. There was a similar conception 
among the ancient Mayas, for the dances were imitative of the motions of 
the corn (maize), the feet stationary, but the arms and body waving as the 
maize does in the wind. The alternations of light and darkness gave rise 
to many of the myths. Thus the law of parallel development is illustrated. 
The history of land ownership in Greece is given, as well as that of religion. 
The Spartan system was founded in military success as much as ever was 
the Iroquois confederacy, but it ultimately gave way to the supremacy of 
Athens. The legislation of Solon changed the monarchy to a republic, and 
the world of letters and art began to appear. The Athenian democracy is 
described. It was a pure democracy—actual and direct management of 
the state by the people themselves. There was no check upon the absolute 
power of the demos, or people. It would be well for American citizens to 
read this little book, and learn from it how society rises from low conditions 
to a high state without the aid of kings. There are practical lessons to be 
learned from the book. 


The Indian and the Pioneer. By Rose N.Yawger. Syracuse, N.Y: C. W. 
Bardeen. 1893. 


Notwithstanding the many books which have been written about the 
Iroquois, this one gives some new things about them, and the popular way 
of telling the old things makes it interesting. Miss Yawger is familiar with 
the people, and has brought out some interesting facts in reference to the 
customs, articles of dress, relics, dances, modes of life and religion, and has 
given several specimens of oratory. She gives a novel interpretation of 
the Iroquois pipes. She says that the fox pipe belongs to the fox clan; but 
if the fox on the bowl faces the smoker, it belongs to the Cayuga tribe; if it 
is looking up, it belongs to the Seneca tribe. The dress is described in 
detail—necklace, the bands around the knee, the wrist bands, the arm 
bands, the moccasin, which she says is a most beautiful and neatly-fitting 
article of dress. There were eight dances, as follows: great feather, thanks- 
giving, planting, strawberry feast, harvest, green corn, green beans, maple. 
The dream feasts and war feasts are described. Woman's position is also 
spoken of. The property of the woman was separate from that of her hus- 
band, but was never alienated from the tribe. The author has hardly 
touched the deep well-spring of mythology. If she knows anything of its 
existence, she abstains from it, and very pleasantly announces that Mr. 
Beauchamp has a volume in preparation on the subject. The publishers 
have put the matter in excellent shape; still it would have been better, in a 
literary point of view, if they had published the first volume separately, for 
the second volume, which is bound in with it, adds nothing of value, as it is 
mainly occupied with high schools, sanitariums, military academies, parade 
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grounds, which have no connection with the Iroquois or the Indians, The 
monument to Red Jacket is appropriate, but the group of cadets can not 
properly come under the head of either Indians or pioneers. The best part 
of the book is that it contains the various specimens of Indian oratory, e. g., 
the speech of Logan, and has verified the speech as genuine; and has given 
the history and nationality and described the character of the great Mingo 
chief. “The best specimen of humanity [ ever met, either red or white,” is 
the testimony of one who knew him. 


Louisiana Studies. By Alcee Fortier. New Orleans: F. F. Hansell & 
Bro. 1894. 

The author of this book is professor of the French language in Tulane 
university and president of the folklore society in New Orleans, and a gen- 
tlemen of fine literary taste. He has gathered into part first a great deal 
of information about the literary workers of Louisiana. He commences 
with an epic poem in French, written by Julien Poydras in 1779, followed 
by Mr. Gayarre in 1830, Victor Debouchel, 1841, historians; by A. Lussan 
in 1839, a dramatist; Dr. Testut, a novelist. The great man of Louisiana 
Audubon, the naturalist, who was born in 1781. The historical collections 
of B. F. French will not be forgotten. These were all of the first half of 
this century. In modern days, the names of George W. Cable, Dr. Mercier, 
Sarah A. Dorsey, Dr. W. H. Holcombe, and others. Norman, the archzol- 
ogist, is mentioned, but nothing is said of his great work. The sketch of 
the Acadians of Louisiana and their dialect occupies part second; part third 
is given to the history of education. The volume is instructive, and, as a con- 
tribution to local history, is valuable. It throws a search light into the inner 
mental life and literary circles of New Orleans and vicinity, which brings 
out many unknown persons, but reveals the fact that the same taste and 
literary activity has prevailed there as in northern cities. 


Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1893. 292 pp. Price $1.50. 


The author of this book has a way of making startling assertions, and 
carrying them out by means of striking illustrations. He secures the atten- 
tion of the ordinary reader, and gains his end, even if he destroys the con- 
fidence of the more critical in hisimpartial judgment. His assertions relate, 
first, to the superiority of the Spaniards over the English in their discover- 
ies; second, to the great superiority of the conquerors Cortez and Pizarro 
and the inferiority of the native princes Montezuma and the Incas; third, to 
the great rapidity with which the Spaniards possessed all the interior parts 
of the continent; fourth, the superior intellectual activity of the Spaniards, 
who established a galaxy of eminent writers. The greatest discoverers, the 
greatest soldiers, the greatest pioneers, the grandest scholars and the 
greatest civilizers, were Spaniards. Compared with them, all other nations 
are insignificant, Portuguese, French, English. After the discovery by the 
Spaniards, he selects such startling events as the wanderings of Cabeca de 
Vaca; the attack upon the rock Acoma, which he calls the storming of the 
sky city; the leap of Alvorado; a search for El Dorado, or the story of the 
modern Jacinths or the golden fleece. Pizarro is called the “swineherd of 
Truxillo, and the man who would not give up.” The golden?ransom of the 
Peruvian Atahualpi is described, but the captive king is accused of treach- 
ery and Pizarro is defended. The romance of American history is really 
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the subject of the book, and the author is evidently bound to make the 
Spaniards the heroes of the romance. It 1s a one-sided view which the author 
takes, but it gives a certain charm to the style, which will attract readers 
and lead them to follow the writer through the entire history. The publish- 
ers have added to the interest by the use of several well-selected plates, 
among them the portrait of Francis Pizarro, which is used asa frontispiece. 


Religion and Myth. By Rev. James McDonald, author of “Light in Africa.” 
London: D. Nutt; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1893. 240 pp. 
Primitive man and the supernatural, guarding the evolution of deity, 
sacrifice of kings, taboos, witchcraft, prophecy, acts of devotion, myths, are 
among the subjects treated of in this book. The deifying of kings is one 
of the most interesting facts brought out, but the sacrificing of kings, or 
killing the god, that his spirit might enter his successor, is very novel. There 
was a transference of divinity to the substitute. All sacrifices were made 
by fire. This throws light upon some of the ancient customs of Mexico and 
of the Mayas, where the victim of sacrifice was fed and clothed as a king 
and afterward immolated. The mysteries are performed in honor of the 
budding powers of nature as a divinity. These ceremonies are performed 
while the crops are still green. The festival of the May-pole prevails. It 
was common to preserve the skulls of ancestors, as the skulls were supposed 
to be the abode of the departed soul. Each man sacrifices to his own 
* ancestors; each clan, through. the magician, to the heads of the clan; each 
tribe to the ancestors of its chief. In this way sacrifices to kings and of 
kings occurred. The book needs to be read to be appreciated. The same 
customs that are described in Frazer’s Golden Bough are found in Africa, 
and similar customs and notions prevailed in ancient America. 


James Evans. The Inventor of the Syllabic System of the Cree Language. 
By John McLean, Ph.D. Toronto: William Briggs. 208 pp. 

Mr. McLean, thé author of this book, is well known in Canada as a mis- 
sionary and contributor to papers and magazines, and is the author of a 
book called “The Indians of Canada.” The subject of the memoir was also 
a missionary among the Indians, the Crees, and was the inventor of the Cree 
syllabic.system. He labored under great difficulties in this, inasmuch as 
there was no type-foundry and he was obliged to cut the letters or charac- 
ters out from wood with his jack-knife, and then gather lead from tea-chests 
and so cast his own type. The alphabet is described, and several pages 
printed in the book as specimens. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles F. Lummis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1893. Illustrated. 

The title of this book means “ pretty soon,” and fitly expresses the sun 
silence and adobe that is in New Mexico. The picture brought before us is 
comparatively modern. Thecityinthesky isinhabited by modern Pueblos. 
There are good looking girls in modern costume among the Indians. The 
walled cave rooms are there; the Apache warriors are there; the penitent 
brothers are there. Ancient and modern, savage and civilized, pagan and 
Catholic, mingled together. The folk songs set to music are given ia the 
book. These are mingled with the songs about the railroad, translatedinto 
Spanish. The story of Quiviraisalsotold. It is an entertaining book. The 
articles, which were first published in Scribner's Magazine, have been gath- 
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ered, reprinted, and make an elegant volume. The engraving of the stone 
pumas, found some fifty miles from Santa Fe, is worth almost the price of 
the book, for it preserves the knowledge of two remarkable monuments, 
which show what was the religion of this people. The author has drawn 
his information from Bandelier. Duality is their religion. There were four 
orders, mothers, warriors, medicine men. The fable that the Cliff-dwellers 
were a separate race has been exploded. They were Pueblos pure and 
simple. The home of the Cochiti has a line of cave rooms a couple of miles 
long, and in tiers of two and three stories. They hewed the rooms with 
obsidian knives out of the rock, 6x8, with arched roofs. Down the slope 
near a brook is the estufa, and in a niche in the cliff is the house of the 
cacique. The ancient lifeis disappearing; the Spanish invasion has broken 
it. It requires close study to ascertain what were the ancient customs. 
Historic Green Bay, 1634-1840. By Ella Hoes Neville, Sarah Greene Mar- 
tin, Deborah Beaumont Martin. Green Bay, Wis.: Published by the 
Authors. 1893. 

This is a beautiful book and shows excellent taste on the part of the 
authors and publishers. It contains anindex by Reuben Gold Thwaits and 
a few finely executed cuts, and not one of them mars the beauty of the book. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” It treats of early explorations, the 
Jesuits, and Coureurs de Bois, the Fox war, Charles de Langlade, good old 
colony days, under the American flag, a transition period, the lost Dauphin, 
territorial government in later years. The titles show the scope of the 
book, from the French missionary Marquette, to the admission of the state, 
through the times of the French and Indian war, the Revolution, the first 
settlement, Judge Doty’s time, the story of Eleazer Williams, the days of 
Daniel Whitney, Judge Arndt, Robert Irwin, H. S, Baird, Wiliiam Mitchell, 
Rev. Stephen Peet, and the preparation for the present days of prosperity. 
It is dedicated to the “noble women, wives of the early American settlers 
who so successfully aided in the advancement of the little frontier town,” a 
dedication which has touched the heart of the writer and has awakened 
many precious memories. We are thankful to the authors, who are so 
thoughtful and are so well qualified to write a charming book. 


Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr, M. A. Illustrated. New York: McMillen 
& Co. 1894. 150 pages; price, $3.00. 

Ancient shipping means shipping in the Mediterranean between B. C. 
tooo and 1c00 A. D. The author has nothing to do with shipping or boat 
making in prehistoric times, and very little to do with shipping outside of 
these lines. The vessels described were built by the Greeks, Romans, 
Byzantines, Egyptians, Phoenicians. The most remarkable of these were 
the war vessels, which were propelled with oars, some of which contained 
as high as forty banks of oars. The merchant vessels are also described 
and their tonnage given. The author treats of the construction of ships, 
including the timber, the metal sheathing, the beams, thwarts, seats, turrets, 
figureheads, oars for steering; masts, sails, topsails, ropes, yards, flags, 
lights. The book is very carefully and critically prepared, is neatly pub- 
lished, and contains some fine illustrations in folded sheets, It is a treasure- 
house of information, especially to classic students. 








